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HORACE WALPOLE AND JUNIUS IDENTIFIED. 


NUMBER I. 


BY W. B. 


The temerity and presumption of an 
attempt to discover the author of the 
celebrated Junius letters, will, we are 
aware, appear very great. The very sug- 
gestion that at this late day, and in the 
backwoods of America, there should be 


found one immodest enough to imagine ° 


for a moment, even in the secrecy of his 
own chamber, that he has been able to 
solve this most vexed question ; that what 
has foiled and confounded the best criti- 
cal sagacity of England and America for 
the last eighty years; that what the gov- 
ernment of George III., and all the myr- 
midons of the law, were unable to ferret 
out, although, for years, the utmost vigi- 
lance and activity of the police were 
directed to this object; that a secret 
which for so long a time has been hid 
from the wise and prudent—from a Ma- 
caulay, a Brougham, a Brewster,—should 
now be revealed fo him, may, we say, ex- 
cite only a smile of derision and con- 
tempt. But with the consciousness of 
all this, and with no great fear of the 
aforesaid smile before our eyes, we boldly 
announce, that we have the utmost con- 
fidence in the truth of the hypothesis we 
shall maintain, and though we cannot 
hope to inspire our readers with the same 
degree of fuith that we ourself possess, 
still we do not think we promise too much 
when we affirm that if we can get the 
reader’s attention for two or three num- 
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bers of this Magazine, we shall be able 
to present a case of as strong, not to say 
stronger, probability than has ever yet 
been advanced. 

The presumption, however, of seeking 
at this day to discover what has almost 
been given up as inexplicable, is more 
apparent than real. The question to be 
discussed and the problem to be solved, is 
one depending upon circumstantial evi- 
dence; and this evidence is to be gathered 
from a multitude of sources. If ever the 
question is satisfactorily settled, it will 
be done by a minute and thorough exami- 
nation of coincidences of dates, styles, 
phrases, habits of thonght and expres- 
sion, partialities and enmities, existing 
between Junius and the person whose 
claims to the authorship of those cele- 
brated papers, are canvassed. It will 
have to be shewn that the person sought 
to be identified as the author, had the 
means of getting information not only as 
to things occurring in the streets and be- 
fore the face of the public, but that he 
knew, almost as soon as the Ministers 
themselves, all that took place in Parlia- 
ment, and not only so, but even in the 
most secret recesses of the Royal Closet! 
To pursue such an investigation with any 
degree of success, it is obvious that one 
should have a number of the private jour- 
nals, private letters and autobiographies 
of the time in which the Junius letters 
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appeared ; fur from no other sources is 
the peculiar kind of evidence, required in 
the premises, to be obtained. But the 
public, until recently, have not had ac- 
cess to these all important sources of 
information. Such things are never pub- 
lished until all the actors and their im- 
mediate descendants are dead. It may 
be said, that such letters and other family 
documents, being in the hands of de- 
scendants, might be obtained before their 
publication; it need scarcely be sug- 
gested, however, that search for evidence, 
in elucidation of a subject of the nature 
of the one we are now discussing, while 
such papers remained in manuscript and 
were scattered in the hands of various 
individuals all over England, would in- 
deed have been almost fruitless. In the 
last few years such w# flood of light has 
been poured upon the history of the early 
part of the reign of George III., by the 
publication of the letters of Horace Wal- 
pole, the Chatham Correspondence, &c., 
that an able reviewer, in the London 
Quarterly, does not scruple to say, “ We 
may now know our great grandfathers 
better than our great grandfathers knew 
themselves!” It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that whoever has entered upon the 
investigation of the authorship of the 
Junius letters, without the aid to be de- 
rived from these recent publications, has, 
at every step of his way, encountered 
obstacles almost if not quite insuperable ; 
and after racking his brain and torturing 
his ingenuity to devise some plausible 
hypothesis, should find, in a year or two, 
by the ascertainment of some fact there- 
tofure unknown, that all his labour had 
been thrown away. The building he had 
erected with such infinite toil, whose very 
proportion was so nicely adjusted, and all 
of whose timbers were so fitly joined to- 
gether, was founded upon the sand; and 
great is the skilful architect’s mortifica- 
tion when he sees all his airy superstruc- 
ture tumbling to theearth. The surprise, 
we say, is not that so many have failed 
to arrive at satisfactory conclusions on 
this subject; we are rather astonished 
at the genius that has been displayed in 
the use of the very flimsy and meagre 
materials on hand. 
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Having premised thus much, we shall 
now proceed to shew briefly what are the 
criteria, the most enlightened critics have 
agreed upon, as those by which the claims 
of any aspirant to the honour of the au- 
thorship of the Junius letters will have 
to be determined. The reader is doubt- 
less aware that the series of papers signed 
** Junius” first appeared in “ The Public 
Advertiser,” a newspaper published in 
London; that they were issued during 
the years 1769, ’70, ’71, ’72; that the 
first one addressed to the public, under 
this signature, was dated January 21st, 
1769, and the last one 21st January, 
1772. The reader is further aware that 
accompanying the letters to the public, 
there were a number of private notes ad- 
dressed to the printer of the Advertiser, 
written by the same pen; that the last of 
such notes ever received by Woodfull 
was dated January 19th, 1773. These 
notes were not intended for publication, 
and were not, in fact, published until 
1812. Besides the letters addressed to 
the public and to Woodfall, the same 
mysterious writer kept up a private cor- 
respondence with the celebrated John 
Wilkes, through the agency of Woodfall, 
and also wrote two letters to Lord Chat- 
ham, which last have only been given to 
the public in the last few years. In his 
complete edition of 1812, Woodfall col- 
lected a number of other letters from, as 
he asserts, the same pen, and which had 
been published in the Public Advertiser, 
under various signatures, from the month 
of April, 1767, until May, 1772. Now 
these ‘‘ Miscellaneous letters’”’ are a sore 
puzzle to thuse who have attempted to 
maintain the claims of any one whose 
name has heretofore been spoken of as 
the author of Junius. Their genuine- 
ness attested by similarity of style and 
expression, and vouched for by Woodfuall, 
who certainly had the best means of 
knowing, has had to be acknowledged by 
almost every critic, although they place 
Junius in the awkward predicament of 
abusing Lords Chatham, Camden, and 
others, and of praising these same per- 
sons a little while afterwards under the 
favourite signature of Junius. Every 
system-builder, instead of giving up his 
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man when he finds he cannot make him 
assume so many Protean shapes, rejects 
as many of these ‘‘ Miscellaneous letters’’ 
as do not tally with his foregone conclu- 
sions, retaining those of them as genuine 
that do. Thus he reverses the Procrustean 
method, for instead of making the man fit 
the bed, he attempts to force the bed to 
fit the man! Such liberties with the text 
are clearly inadmissible. Agreeing with 
those who receive the statement of Wood- 
fall, that nothing is contained in his 
edition but what is “indisputably genu- 
ine,” as entitled to more weight than the 
mere opinions of all the crities who have 
ever doubted on the subject, we shall 
argue upon the supposition that all in 
the Woodfall edition is the production of 
Junius. 

The Woodfall Editor, in a very able 
preliminary essay, thus sums up the 
characteristics a man must have before 
he can be successfully brought forward 
as the author of the letters—* From 
the observations contained in this essay 
it would seem to follow, unquestion- 
ably, that the author of the letters of 
Junius was an Englishman of highly 
cultivated education, deeply versed in the 
language, the laws, the constitution of 
his native country; that he was a man 
of honour and generosity, who had it 
equally in his heart and in his power to 
contribute to the necessities of other per- 
sons, and especially of those who were 
exposed to troubles of any kind on his 
own account; that he was in habits of 
confidential intercourse, if not with dif- 
ferent members of the Cabinet, with 
politicians who were most intimately 
familiar with the Court and entrusted 
with all its secrets; that he had attained 
an age which would allow him, without 
vanity, to boast of an ample knowledge 
and experience of the world; that during 
the years 1767, ’68, 769, ’70, 71, and part 
of 1772, he was almost constantly in 
London or its vicinity, devoting a very 
large portion of his time to political con- 
cerns and publishing his political ]ucu- 
brations under various signatures in the 
Public Advertiser; that in his natural 
temper he was quick, irritable and im- 
petuous, subject to political prejudices 
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and strong personal animosities, but pos- 
sessed of a high, independent spirit, 
honestly attached to the principles of the 
Constitution, and fearless and indefatiga- 
ble in maintaining them; that he was 
strict in his moral conduct and in his at- 
tention to public decorum; an avowed 
member of the established church, and 
though acquainted with English judi- 
cature, not a lawyer by profession ; what 
other characteristics he may have had 
we know not; but these are sufficient, 
and the claimant who cannot produce 
them conjointly is in vain brought forward 
as the author of the letters of Junius.” 
In addition to these characteristics, 
thus laid down by the Woodfall Editor, 
we shall now quote those fixed upon by 
the celebrated lawyer, Charles Butler, 
who, with the aid of John Wilkes, gave 
the subject his profoundest attention— 
“ Arguing systematically,” says he, “ we 
determined that Junius must have been 
a resident in London, or its environs, 
from the immediate answers he generally 
gave his adversaries; that he was not 
an author by profession from the visible 
improvement which from time to time 
was discernible in his style; that he was 
a man of high rank, from the tone of 
equality which he secmed to use quite 
naturally in his addresses to persons of 
rank and in his expressions respecting 
them; that he had a personal animosity 
against the King, the Duke of Bedford, 
and Lord Mansfield, from the bitterness 
of his expressions respecting them; that 
he had lived with military men, from the 
propriety of his language on military 
subjects, and that he was a great reader 


.of novels, from his frequent allusions to 


them. The general idea that the letters 
were the composition of more than one 
person we always rejected.”—Butler’s 
Reminiscences, page 70. 

We further learn from Butler and 
Wilkes, who, in their investigations, had 
the original manuscripts before them, 
that the handwriting in which the letters 
were written was, with one exception, 
the same, and that it was the handwrit- 
ing of a woman!—Rem. 67. Wilkes, 
who assisted Woodfall to correct the 
proofsheets of the letters, s»ys that Junius 
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shewed by the manner in which he cor- 
rected proof, that he was accustomed to 
revising the press, and in correcting 
proof he used the printer’s signs.— 
Rem. 68. It is now also agreed that 
Junius was thoroughly acquainted with 
Ireland and its affairs and was thoroughly 
conversant with the Cabinet secrets of 
France. His fierce hatred of the Scotch 
is notorious, It is also agreed by almost 
all critics, that he was not a lawyer, a 
physician, a clergyman, an author by 
profession, and lastly, was not a member 
of either House of Parliament. 

We shall consider these rules with one 
slight exception as axiomatic, and shall 
now proceed to show how tested by them 
no one save Horace WALPOLE, could have 
written Junius. 

Some thirty-eight persons have been 
brought forward as candidates for the 
doubtful honour of being “the great un- 
known.” Almost all of them were mem- 
bers of one or other of the Ifouses of 
Parliament, and on this account their 
claims will have to be unhesitatingly set 
aside. We will not stop to show why this 
is so, further than to state that Junius in 
his confidential notes to Woodfall, shows 
how anxious he was that the Ministry 
should be shamed into throwing open the 
doors of the louse of Lords during the 
debate on the question concerning the 
Falkland Islands—so that he might get 
an opportunity to listen toit. We refer 
the reader to No. 29 of the private notes, 
to show how ingeniously Junius attempt- 
ed to gain an entrance on that occasion. 
If Junius had been a member of either 
House, he would have been entitled to an 
entrance, and he would not have had to 
put himself to so much trouble to force 
the Ministry to give him an opportunity 
of hearing that debate. Overlooking or 
forgetting this insuperable objection to 
the claims of Lord Chatham, some two or 
three magazine articles have in the last 
year or so appeared still stoutly maintain- 
ing that Junius and the “ Great Com- 
moner” are one and the same person. 
Since the publication of “the Chatham 
Correspondence,” however, we believe it is 
generally conceded that what Juhn Wilkes 
eighty years ago said of him, was not so 
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very wide of the mark after all, viz. “ that 
though Lord Chatham was the greatest 
orator of the age, he was one of its poor- 
est writers.” But aside from all these 
objections, how preposterous in the ex- 
treme is the idea, and how strangely in- 
fatuated must he be, who can persuade 
himself of its truth, that Lord Chatham 
would have so far lowered himself as to 
write Junius! That he who dared to ut- 
ter in the face of day and in his place in 
Parliament, the most unpalatable truths 
to the government, and indulged himself 
freely in the bitterest invectives against 
the Ministers to their teeth, should be 
squibbing in the newspapers under a fic- 
titious signature; should manifest in his 
every note to Woodfall the timidity of a 
hare, lest he should be suspected and 
found out, and yet expose the poor prin- 
ter of his anonymous missiles tv all the 
vengeance of the government! Who can 
believe anything so unnatural, so out of 
character. ”Tis to suppose that thunder- 
speaking Jove, who sent his lightnings 
abroad from the top of Mt. Olympus at 
midnight, would transform himself into 
the shape of Vulcan and steal into the 
dark caverns beneath Mt. Etna and se- 
cretly forge a bolt, and while all were 
asleep, softly slip forth and cautiously 
peep round to see that no one watched 
before sending it forth upon its mission 
of death. 


To the claims of those against whom 
the objection of having been members of 
Parliament cannot be urged, we answer 
that they were all either lawyers or cler- 
gymen or insignificant clerks, about whom 
it would be a waste of time seriously to 
inquire. Of the whole thirty-eight per- 
sons who have been spoken of in this con- 
nection, there are but two whose claims 
have been advocated with anything like 
vigor. We refer to Sir Philip Francis 
and Lord Lyttelton. 

An able reviewer, in the London Quar- 
terly, has recently, with considerable 
plausibility, claimed for Lord Thomas 
Lyttelton the honour of having written 
Junius. That Lord Thomas was a very 
able young man, we presume no one will 
controvert. But when in 1767 Woodfall 
received the first of the miscellaneous let- 
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ters written by Junius, Lord Thomas was 
but twenty-three years old, and when the 
first one signed “‘ Junius” appeared, he 
was barely twenty-five. That a young 
man, we caré not how able he may have 
been, of only twenty-three years of age, 
of the most reckless, abanduned habits, a 
drunken gambling rouvé about town, 
should have been the author of the elabo- 
rately finished and highly wrought letters 
of Junius, every word and line of whose 
brilliant Mosaic sparkles and glows as 
though it had been rubbed and polished 
with pumice-stone, is, we say, a proposi- 
tion so improbable upon its very face, as 
to require proof of the strongest and 
most overwhelming nature to satisfy one 
of its truth. Junius in one of his pri- 
vate notes to Wilkes, and where there 
would have been no necessity for his 
speaking of it, had it not been the truth, 
in answer to Wilkes’ playfully expressed 
wish to see Junius at his house, engaged 
in the enjoyment of a dance with his 
daughter, the accomplished Miss Wilkes, 
speaks of himself as a person too old and 
infirm to be a fitting partner of a young 
lady in the mazes of the dance. And 
under the signature of “‘ Amicus Curie,” 
and which beyond all controversy is a 
genuine Junius, he says, “I am an old 
reader of political controversy. I remem- 
ber the great Walpolean battles, and am 
not a little diverted with the combats of 
party at this time,” &. These ‘“ Walpo- 
lean battles’ commenced in 1742, just 
two years befure Lord Lyttelton was 
born! Indeed so very evident is it that 
Junius was a man advanced in life, that 
the Woodfall Editor, as quoted by us 
above, lays that down as one of his 
“‘ characteristics.’ And then again, Ju- 
nius sneers at Lord Thomas’ father, as 
being a friend and follower of Lord Mans- 
field, against whom Junius felt such bit- 
ter hate. 

Would Lord Lyttelton have thus writ- 
ten of his own father? The coinciden- 
ces in style and expression between many 
things in Junius, and in the speeches of 
Lord Lyttelton, are easily accounted for : 
all that Lord Thomas ever said or wrote, 
was said and written after the Junius’ 
letters were published, and their happy 


expressions in the mouths of all the 
young men about London. As well ac- 
cuse Lord Byron of getting the fashion of 
his shirt collars from one of the young 
swells of Regent street, who from read- 
ing Childe Harold, had come to imagine 
himself Byronic! To our mind the very 
fact that Lord Lyttelton was forever hav- 
ing Junius’ expressions in his mouth, is 
a strong argument to show he could not 
have been Junius himself—for if he had 
been Junius, would he not have abstain- 
ed from all such quotations? Would be 
have shown such prurient vanity on the 
subject ? 

We shall now, very briefly, consider 
the claims of Sir Philip Francis; and al- 
though they have been supported by 
such men as Macaulay, McIntosh, Lords 
Brougham, Campbell, Mahon and others, 
still we have the extreme modesty to say, 
that we consider all the arguments in his 
favor have been so completely met and 
answered, that we shall spend but a very 
little time in pointing out a few of the 
most striking objections to this hypothe- 
sis. The objection on the score of age, 
also obtains against Sir Philip, who at 
the time of the great Walpolean buttles, 
was a mere infant, and when Junius 
wrote his paper signed “‘ Poplicola,’’ he 
was but twenty-seven. And then he was 
a inere clerk in the War Department and 
could not have said to Woodfall that he 
had plenty of money, and that he need 
not fear to publish his papers, as that 
whatever expense he should incur in con- 
sequence, Junius would repay him. And 
again, Junius was appearing at a time 
when Sir Philip was in employment and 
contented, but when he was turned out 
of employ and discontented, Junius was 
silent. Junius abused those who were at 
the very time engaged in heaping bene- 
fits upon Sir Phiiip, such as Lord Chat- 
ham, Ellis, |afterwards Lord Mendip, ] 
Calcroft and others. Junius says of Lord 
Barrington, “that he was next to the 
Dake of Grafton, the blackest hearted vil- 
lain in England!”’ And yet we are ex- 
pected to believe that knowing him to 
be the author of Junius, Lords Chatham, 
Barrington, North, and his other best 
abused, best friends, got him the India 
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appointment, worth ten thousand pounds 
per annum, asa means of stopping him 
from writing any more! Surely Mr. 
Macaulay and the others who tell us this, 
must forget (?) that we are told by Mr. 
Butler, in his Reminiscences, that the way 
he happened to commence investigating 
the authorship of Junius was, that in 
1776 one of his (Butler’s) letters to John 
Wilkes, written while he was on a visit 
to Ireland, was seized and opened by the 
government while in the Post Office, upon 
the belief that as the hand writing re- 
sembled that of Junius it was a letter of 
that mysterious personage. Now Sir 
Philip went to India two years before, to 
wit, in 1774, and did not return to Eng- 
Jand until after his duel with Warren 
Hastings in 1780. If the government 
gave Sir Philip his India office, because 
he was known to be Junius, why be rifling 
the letters of private gentlemen, when 
Junius was on the other side of the 
world !—See Butler’s Rem. 67. In spite 
of the most vehement denials on the part 
of Sir Philip, and though she is forced to 
admit that never once in their moments 
of greatest confidence and privacy did 
her husband confess to her that he was 
the author, the very wife of Sir Philip’s 
bosom, says in effect (so anxious is she to 
have him believed to be Junius,) that 
when Sir Philip spoke of the charge as 
“a silly malignant lie!” he told an un- 
necessary falsehood—unnecessary, for this 
denial was made long after all the per- 
sons so terribly abused by Junius were 
dead and buried. Lady Francis—(see 
Lives of the L. C., vol. 6th,) is forced in 
her letter to Lord Campbell to admit that 
Sir Philip’s replies to enquiries were 
sometimes impatient and angry even to 
fierceness. To one he said, “‘ I have plead 
not guilty, and if any one after that choo- 
ses to call mea scoundrel, he is welcome!” 
To another who said, “I’de fain put a 
question to you,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ You 
had better not—you may get an answer 
you wont li:-!” Toa third, “Oh! they 
know I am an old man and can’t fight!” 

Now, after all these bitter and vehe- 
ment denials, shall we take time to show 
that not possessing sufficient ability, Sir 
Philip could not have written Junius if 
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he would? Indeed all who have ever 
urged Sir Philip’s claims, have had the 
candour to admit that nothing he ever was 
known to write can for a moment be com- 
pared with Junius,—Brougham, Butler, 
Macaulay, all tell us so, and to answer 
this capital objection, Mr. Macaulay says, 
‘*Bunyan wrote but one Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, and Shakespeare’s plays are not all 
equal.” True, but before Macaulay’s 
cases are considered in point, he will have 
to show that Shakespeare at twenty-six 
years of age, wrote his Macbeth, Lear, 
Hamlet, Othello, and strangely enough 
could only attain the speed of Titus An- 
dronicus, in the full maturity and vigor 
of his genius! The truth is, however, 
that all that Junius ever wrote from first 
to last, from the merest note of a line to 
his printer, up to his “ Address to the 
English Nation,” bore the Royal stamp 
of genius upon it. His arrows are al- 
ways shot with the bow of Ulysses and 
they never fly wide of the mark, but ever 
strike to the dividing asunder of both 
soul and body—whether the game shot at 
be the Nemzan lion couched to spring 
upon his prey, or the night hawk blink- 
ing in dark corners—whether George III. 
upon his throne, or Tommy Bradshaw 
enjoying himself by a tavern fire, with 
Nancy Parsons by his side. 


So, upon the whole, reader, consider- 
ing the field is now an open one, that no 
competitor is really in the way, we shall 
proceed to speak of the claims of Horace 
Wa pote. But instead of entering at 
present into a disquisition upon his char- 
acter, his peculiarities of style, his means 
of knowing everything that took place 
in London, from the Coffee House upon 
the Strand to the whisperings in the 
Royal closet at St. James, we shall en- 
deavour to put you in a good humour 
with us for having prosed so long, by im- 
mediately stating two arguments, which, 
in our humble judgment, conclusively 
demonstrate that Walpole was the Great 
Unknown. 

We have seen that the manuscripts of 
Junius indicate that they were tran- 
scribed by a woman. It must be obvi- 
ous that Junius could not possibly have 
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devised a better scheme for eluding de- 
tection than to get some female friend, 
whose hand-writing of course would be 
familiar to only a few persons, to copy 
off his letters for the press. The boast 
of Junius that he was the sole depositary 
of his own secret, can be shown to have 
been false from his own writings. In 
his private note to Woodfall, No. 8, in 
which he asks him to say that a letter 
he had written in answer to Junid, and 
of which he was ashamed, was not a 
genuine Junius, in short, to tell a direct 
lie for him, he says: “‘ The last letter 
you printed was idle and improper, and, 
I assure you, printed against my own 
opinion. The truth is, there are people 
about me whom I would not wish to 
contradict, and who would rather see 
Junius in the papers ever so improperly 
than not atall. I wish it could be re- 
called. Suppose you were to say, ‘We 
have some reason to suspect that the 
last letter signed Junius in this pa- 
per, was not written by the real Junius, 
though the observation escaped us at the 
time, &.’” In the note to Woodfall ac- 
companying his letter to the Duke of 
Bedford he says: “‘ You shall have it 
(the letter to his Grace,) sometime to- 
morrow night. It cannot be corrected 
and copied sooner.” Lord Shelburne, then 
Marquis of Landsdowne, just before his 
death in 1804, told Sir Richard Philips 
that he himself did not and could not 
have written Junius, but that he knew 
all about the composition of the letters, 
and he promised Sir Richard if he got 
well he would publish a pamphlet, and 
put the question at rest forever. He 
said, however, that no one had then 
named the right man. Burke also once 
admitted to his wife that he knew who 
wrote Junius, but denied that he was 
the author himself. We say, therefore, 
that it is abundantly proved that Junius 
did not speak the truth when he said 
that he was the sole depositary of his 
own secret, and that it should die with 
him. 


We announce it as our confident opin- 
ion, that Junius was Walpole, and that 
the amanuensis he used was Mas, Cuiive! 


Mrs. Clive was a celebrated actress, who 
for many years belonged to Garrick’s 
troupe. Inthe year 1769, the very year 
the Junius series of papers commenced 
appearing she retired from the stage, 
and Walpole wrote for her the epilogue 
she spoke upon retiring. She and her 
brother, Mr. Raftor, also a member of 
Garrick’s troupe, then became residents 
in the vicinity of London, in a country 
house belonging to Walpole and situated 
immediately by his ‘* Strawberry Hill.” 
The house they lived in was lent them 
free of charge by Walpole, and they con- 
tinued to reside in it for some sixteen 
years, until the death of Mrs. Clive in 
1785. Such was the extreme intimacy 
existing between Walpole and Mrs. Clive 
that a learned reviewer, in the London 
Quarterly for September, 1843, though 
having no reference to the authorship of 
Junius, says: “ We strongly believe that 
Mr. Clive and her coterié was Walpole’s 
only familiar society, and that none but 
those—a very few—who met him there 
ever saw him in his natural character.” 
Walpole was in the habit of going so 
often and at such late hours of the night, 
to the house of Mrs. Clive, that it got to 
be thought their lidson was not alto- 
gether platonic. But as she lived with 
her brother, and was entirely passé, the 
suspicion no doubt did them injustice. 
If Walpole were Junius, and Mrs, Clive 
his amanuensis, his nocturnal visits are 
rendered reasonable. 

Our reader will recollect into what ag- 
itation Junius was thrown when David 
Garrick commenced trying to find out 
the author of the letters. For a month 
or six weeks he seemed to be able to write 
of nothing else scarcely in his private 
notes to Woodfall. Thus, in No. 40 he 
says: ‘‘ Beware of David Garrick!” and 
in No, 44: “ Though we may not be de- 
ficient in point of capacity, it is very 
possible that neither of us may be cun- 
ning enough for Mr. Garrick,” &e. 
Now, on the 8th of November, 1771, 
Garrick having met with Woodfall, was 
informed that the Junius of that morn- 
ing would be the last, Garrick immedi- 
ately wrote this intelligence to his friend, 
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Mr. Remus, who was a page to the king, 
and then in attendance upon the court 
which was at Richmond Palace, ten 
miles from London. Garrick being co- 
proprietor with Woodfall in the Public 
Advertiser, any such information coming 
from him would be received as being 
spoken ex cathedra. Almost as soon as 
Garrick was done writing his letter to 
Remus, Junius seems to have known 
what was done, and to his note of that 
day to Wvodfall, which he had already 
written and signed, he appended this 
postscript, which, to make Wvoodfall 
doubly careful, he marks ‘“ secret”— 
“Beware of David Garrick. He was 
sent to pump you, and went directly to 
Richmond to tell the king I should write 
no more.” In a day or two Junius wrote 
the fullowing note to David Garrick : 
“IT am very exactly informed of your 
impertinent inquiries, and of the infor- 
mation you e0 busily sent to Richmond, 
and with what triumph and exultation 
it was received. I knew every particu- 
lar of it the next day. Now, mark me, 
vagabond. Keep to your pantomimes, or 
be assured you shall hear of it. Meddle 
no more, thou busy infurmer! It is in 
my power to make you curse the hour in 
which you dared to interfere with— 
Junius.” This note Junius sent to 
Woodfall, and wrote to him thus: “I 
would send the above to Garrick directly, 
but that I would avoid having this hand 
too commonly seen. Oblige me, then, so 
much as to have this copied in any hand, 
and sent by the pennypost—that is, if 
you dislike sending it in your own wri- 
ting. I must be more cautious than 
ever. I am sure I would not survive a 
discovery three days—or, if I did, they 
would attaint me by bill. Change to 
the Somerset Coffee House, and let no 
mortal know the alteration. I am per- 
suaded you are too honest a man to con- 
tribute in any way to my destruction. 
Act honourably with me, and at a proper 
time you shall know me.” 

We see from the foregoing extracts, 
that almost as soon as Garrick had met 
with Woodfull and penned his note to 
Remus, the writer of Junius, in some 
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manner, was informed of it, and that at 
first he was under the wrong impression 
that Garrick’s communication was made 
in person, as he first wrote to Woodfall 
that he “went to Richmond.” And we 
further see, that for the purpose of con- 
cealment he does not write to Garrick 
immediately, and that he then falsely 
tells G. that he had learned it all the 
next day. And it is evident there is 
some very good reason why Junius did 
not wish Garrick to see his original man- 
uscript, and that he principally feared a 
detection at the hands of Garrick; for 
never befure nor afterwards did he ask 
Woodfall to copy his various notes to 
other persons. To account four all this 
upon the ground that any other person 
than Walpole was Junius we deem im- 
possible—indeed we have not seen any 
one advocating the claims of any one 
else make the attempt. 

But let us see how nicely all this 
agrees with the hypothesis that Llorace 
Walpole was Junius. In the course of 
our reading in Pinkerton’s Walpoliana 
the other day, we found a curious and 
remarkable conversation of Walpole’s re- 
ported. Strangely enough it has alto- 
gether been overlooked by the critics 
upon Junius, In this conversation Wal- 
pele tells Pinkerton that the very day 
Garrick was told by Woodfall that the 
Junius of that morning should be the 
last, Garrick dined with him—(Wal- 
pole!) “Garrick dining with me,” says 
he, ‘‘ told me that having been at Wood- 
fall’s he learned that the Junius of that 
day would be the last. Upon which, 
hurrying to St. James, he reported this 
intelligence to several. Next day he re- 
ceived a letter. from Junius informing 
him if he used such freedoms a letter to 
him should appear. From this, Garrick 
concluded that the author was about the 
court.” See Walpoliana. 

We see from this how our Junius got 
his information as to Garrick’s proceed- 
ings—from G.’s own mouth! How as- 
tonished G. would have been had he 
known that the friend with whom he 
was so cosily chatting over his wine 
would next day indite him “ vagabond !” 
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We see from this why Walpole, if Ju- 
nius, falsely told Garrick he learned it all 
the next day; tnough his postscript dated 
the 8th shows that Junius as well as 
Walpole knew it the very day. We have 
also an explanation why he should wish 
his note copied—for Garrick would of 
course know the handwriting of Mrs. 
Clive, or that of his friend Walpole. 
At the time Walpole made the admission 
to Pinkerton that Garrick dined with 
him on the 8th November, 1771, he did 
not know how much he was revealing, 
for the notes of Junius we have been 
citing were all private, and Walpole 
could not suppose that such slips would 
be preserved and published forty years 
afterwards. Nor did he know that this 
conversation would be noted down by 
his Boswell, and published after his 
death by Pinkerton; nor did Pinkerton 
manufacture this conversation for the 
glory of his hero, as the Walpoliana was 
published some years befure the notes of 
Junius were. 

The second argument we shall adduce 
to show that Walpole was Junius, is to 
be found in the fact that he had a reason 
for personal hatred against George III. 
The reader will remember that hatred of 
the king is one of the “ characteristics” 
of Junius. Junius charges the king with 
insincerity, dissimulation and hypocrisy: 
he sneers at him for choosing as officers 
of his household men of the most aban. 
doned character, and he says to Horne 
Tooke: “I know that man better than 
any of you. Nature intended him only 
for a good humoured fvol. A systemat- 
ical education, with long practice, has 
made him a consummate hypocrite !” 

It is needless to say that Walpole had 
had the amplest opportunities for form- 
ing an opinion of the king’s character, 
That he spoke of him in precisely the 
same way Junius did, a few short ex. 
tracts from his Memoirs of George II 
will suffice to prove. ‘‘ The first moment 
of the new reign,” says Walpole, “ af- 
forded a symptom of the Prince’s char- 
acter, of that cool dissimulation in which 
he had been so well imitated by his 
mother, and which comprehended almost 
the whole of what she had taught him !” 


See Mem. George IlIl., Vol. 1st, 18. 
On page 23rd of his Memoirs, Walpole 
draws his character thus: “ As far as 
could be discerned of the king’s natural 
disposition, it was humane and benevo- 
lent. If glowing courtesy to all men 
was the habit of his dissimulation, at 
least it was so suited to his temper that 
no gust of passion, no words of bitter- 
ness. were ever known to break from 
him. He accepted services with grace 
and appearance of feeling, and if he for- 
got them with unrestrained facility, yet 
he never marked his displeasure with 
harshness. Silence served him t» bear 
with an unwelcome ministry, or to part 
with them. J1is childhood was tinctured 
with obstinacy; it was adopted at the 
beginning of his reign, and called firm- 
ness ; but it did not prove to be his com- 
plexion, In truth it would be difficult 
to draw his character in positive colours. 
He had neither passions nor activity. 
He resigned himself obsequiously to the 
government of his mother and Lord 
Bute, learned and even entered with art 
into the lessons they inspired, but added 
nothing of his own. When the task was 
done be relapsed into indifference and in- 
dolence until roused to the next day’s 
part.” Walpole also sneers as Junius 
does at the king’s religion, and also in- 
sinuates a disbelief in his sincerity from 
the choice the king made of officers. 
“No wonder,” says Walpole, “‘ the pro- 
motion of such a minister as Lord Talbot 
in a reign that advertised piety, strength- 
ened the suspicions entertained of the 
sincerity of the court.” And again he 
says: ‘* The banner of religion was dis- 
played at court, and yet all the centu- 
rions were culled from the most profligate 
societies.” And once more: ‘ Even the 
king’s virtues had a mischievous ten- 
dency. His piety was very equivocal, 
and calculated in a great measure to se- 
cure the influence of the clergy and pali- 
ate his despotic views.” One more pas- 
sage we cannot forbear citing from the 
Memoirs of Walpole. ‘ The king acted 
on the plan in which he had been initi- 
ated, and had cunning enough as most 
Princes have to employ and trust those 
only who were disposed to sacrifice the 
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interests of the country to the partial and 
selfish views of the crown, views to 
which his Majesty so steadily adhered on 
every opportunity which presented itself, 
that not having sense enough to discover 
how much the glory and power of the 
king is augmented by the flourishing 
state of the country he governs, he not 
only preferred his personal influence to 
that of England, but risked, exposed and 
lost a most important portion of his do- 
minions by endeavouring to submit that 
mighty portion to a more immediate de- 
pendence on the Royal will. Mystery, 
insincerity and duplicity were the en- 
gines of his reign. They sometimes 
procured success to his purposes, oftener 
subjected him to grievous insults and 
mortifications, and never obtained his ob- 
ject without forfeiting some share of his 
character and exposing his dignity to af- 
fronts, and reproach from his subjects, 
and his authority to contempt from for- 
eign nations. He seemed to have derived 
from his relations, the Stuarts, all their 
perseverance in crooked and ill-judged 
policy, without profiting by their experi- 
ence or recollecting that his branch had 
owed the crown to attempts made by the 
former Princes at extending the preroga- 
tive beyond the bounds set to it by the 
constitution. Nor does a sovereign im- 
bued with such fatal ambition ever want 
a Jeffries or a Mansfield, or such tools as 
the Dysons and Jenkinsons, who, for pres- 
ent emolument, are ready to gibbet 
themselves to immortal infamy by second- 
ing the infatuation of their master !”— 
See Mem. George Ill., Vol. 2d, 245. 
Is not that Junian with a vengeance ? 
Now, do you inquire why Walpole felt 
such intense hatred towards George III? 
We answer, that in September, 1766, 
Walpole’s favorite niece, a Lady Walde- 
grove, was secretly married to the King’s 
brother, the young Duke of Gloucester, 
and the King refused to allow the validity 
of the marriage! The first of the mis- 
cellaneous letters of Junius appeared in 
April, 1767, a few months after this mar- 
riage of Walpole’s niece. Junius in one 
of his letters to Wilkes says: ‘“ Though 
‘I do not ‘disclaim the idea of some per- 
sonal views to future honour and advan- 
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tage—you would not believe me if I did— 
yet I can truly affirm that neither are 
they bitter in themselves nor can they by 
any possible conjecture, be collected from 
my writings.” Now, we think, if Wal- 
pole were Junius, he had a sufficient rea- 
son to induce him to abuse the King in 
the terrible style of Junius. It was no 
doubt one of Junius’s objects to wreak 
his vengeance upon his enemies, the 
Dukes of Bedford and Grafton, Lords 
Barrington and Mansfield. But his con- 
fession implies more than this—he had 
some special personal object. Walpole’s 
object would have been to induce the 
King to allow the validity of the marriage 
of his niece, Lady Waldegrove, to the 
King’s brother. Now let us see if the 
Junius papers probably accomplished 
this end. 

In the spring of 1772, the King was 
one day riding out on horseback, with his 
most intimate friend, Gen’! Desaguiliers. 
During the ride, the King introduced the 
subject of Junius; he told the General 
he had found out who wrote Junius, and 
that he would write no more! For an 
account of this conversation, the reader 
can refer to the 9th vol. of Waldie’s Li- 
brary, p. 116, and to Wraxall’s Political 
Memoirs. The very last letter written 
by Junius, was signed Nemesis and ap- 
peared in the Public Advertiser, 12th May, 
1772. Now, reader, mark the coinci- 
dence! In a few weeks after this conver- 
sation of the king and the appearance of 
this letter of Junius, we find that Wal- 
pole writes a letter to his cousin, Sir Hor- 
ace Mann, dated June 15th, 1772, in 
which he says: ‘‘ The papers have told 
you what is now indeed very public, that 
the Duke of Gloucester, the very evening 
of his return, allowed my niece to ac- 
quaint her father that they have been 
married ever since September, 1766, 
Lady Waldegrove does not take the Royal 
title immediately, which I think very 
modest; but her father has shown the 
letter so much, that copies of it have got 
about. For my own part, I have not at 
all changed my sentiments from the 
event; but still think her prudence to 
have been perfect. It is a great satisfac- 
tion that her character is invulnerable; 
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and it gives me much more pleasure that 
she has preserved the honour she had, than 
that she has obtained this great honour 
which does not dazzle me at all.” Now, 
we have no doubt, the king was given to 
understand how he might buy off Junius, 
viz. by the acknowledgment of the valid- 
ity of this marriage. And after refusing 
to allow its validity fur six long years, 
suddenly, in the very month Junius ceas- 
ed to write, and ceased forever, it is an- 
nounced by authority in the newspapers ! 

In a month or two after this, Walpole 
wrote to Mann as follows: ‘“ There is an 
end of palliating, suppressing or disbe- 
lieving; the marriage, my niece’s mar- 
riage, is formally notified to the King by 
the Duke of Gloucester. Last Wednes- 
day night I received a letter, signed Ma- 
ria Gloucester, acquainting me that the 
declaration has been made, and been re- 
ceived by his Majesty with grief, tender- 
ness and justice. Ilaving acted so rigo- 
rously while I could have any doubt of 
any sort left, it was but decent now to 
show that respect, nay gratitude, for so 
great an honour done to the family, which 
was due to the Prince and still more to 
his honor and justice. I accordingly beg- 
ged the Duchess to ask leave for me to 
kiss his Royal Highness’ hand, which 
was immediately granted. I went direct- 
ly to the pavilions at Hampton Court, 
where they were, and the Duke received 
me with great goodness, even drawing an 
arm chair for me himself, when I refused 
to continue sitting by the Duchess or even 
to sit at all. He entered into the detail 
of his reasons for declaring the marriage, 
which he knew by a former letter to the 
Duchess, I had approved their not pub- 
lishing so far as her not taking the title: 
and by something that dropped apropos 
to the title, I am persuaded that my hav- 
ing opstinately avoided all connection 
with him, bad been a principal cause of 
his anger, though I doubt not but some 
who were averse to the marriage, had 
said everything they could to the disad- 
vantage of the family; and as I had 
shown most disapprobation of the con- 
nection, impressions against me naturally 
took the easiest root. Well! here ends 
my part of this history; I neither shall 


be, nor seek to be, a favorite and as little 
a counsellor. WerelI to advise, it should 
be to submit themselves entirely to the 
King. I shall think the Duchess very 
ill-advised if she does not dissuade every 
thing that can displease the King! !” 

How mollified our Junius is become to- 
ward the King! And only think of 
Burke’s “ MIGHTY BOAR FROM THE FOREST” 
at Hampton Court, playing the complai- 
sant uncle to the Royal Brother! 

Wood fall tried a few months afterwards 
to induce his mysterious correspondent to 
continue writing in his paper. Junius, 
in a private note to Woodfall, which is 
the very last line we have from him, re- 
plies—‘ I have seen the signals thrown 
out for your old friend and correspondent. 
Be assured I have had good reason for not 
complying with them. * * * I meant 
the cause and the public. Both are given 
up!” Ilow well that remark suits Wal- 
pole—having made his peace with the 
King, and his niece’s marriage after six 
long years of refusal having been allow- 
ed, he could well say, “ both the cause 
and the public are given up.” 

Our Junius heing thus silenced, how 
careful the Royal Household were ever 
afterwards to keep on the good side of 
him ! how they visited and flattered him! 
Thus Walpole writes to his cousin, Gen’! 
Conway ; “ As you are or have been in 
town, your daughter will have told you 
in what a bustle I am preparing—not to 
resist but to receive an invasion of roy- 
alists to-morrow. I am to wear a sword, 
and have appointed two aides-de-camp, 
my nephews, George and Horace Chur- 
chill. If I fail, as ten to one but I do, to be 
sure it will be a superb tumble, at the 
feet of a queen and eight daughters of 
kings—for besides the six Princesses, I 
am to have the Duchess of York and the 
Princess of Orange.” 

After the Royall visit was over, Wal- 
pole thus writes: “Iam not dead of fa- 
tigue with my Royal visiters as I expect- 
ed to be, though I was on my poor lame 
feet three whole hours, Your daughter, 
who kindly assisted me ix doing the hon- 
ours, will tell you the particulars and how 
prosperously I succeeded. The Queen 
was uncommonly condescending and gra- 
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cious, and deigned to drink my health 
when I presented her with the last glass 
and to thank me for all my attentions, 
As I had been assured that her Majesty 
would be attended by her Chamberlain yet 
was not, I had no glove ready when I re- 
ceived her at the step of her cuach; yet 
she honored me with her hand to lead her 
up stairs ; nor did I recollect my omission 
when I Jed her down again. Still, though 
gloveless, 1 did not squeeze the Royal 
hand as vice chamberlain Sinith did to 
Queen Mary !” 

Ah! well might you say, “the cause 
and the public are given up’’—for what 
old bachelor in Christendom, as Walpvule 
was, could withstand such blandishments 
as these! How very meekly our Junius 
now roars! Like Bottom, “ he has aggra- 
vated his voice, so that he roars you as 
gently as any suckling dove,—he will 
roar you an ’twere any nightingale |” 

In the 4th vol. of Mr. Macaulay’s Ilis- 
tory, page 99, he refers to Junius’s ha- 
tred of the Luttrell family. The follow- 


ing is what Mr. Macaulay says,—‘ ‘There 


is,’ —Junius wrote eighty years after the 
Capitulation of Limerick—‘a certain 
family in this country on which nature 
seems to have entailed a hereditary base- 
ness of disposition. As far as their his- 
tory has been known, the son has regu- 
larly improved upon the vices of the fa- 
ther, and has taken care to transmit them 
pure and undiminished into the bosom of 
his successors.” Elsewhere he says of 
the member for Middlesex—‘ He has de- 
graded even the name of Luttrell.’ He 
exclaims in allusion to the marriage of 
the Duke of Cumberland and Mrs. Hour- 
ton, who was born a Luttrell—‘ Let Par- 
liament look to it, A Luttrell shall never 
succeed to the Crown of England!’ It 
is certain that very few Englishmen can 
have sympathized with Junius’ abhor- 
rence of the Luttrells, or can have under- 
stood it. Whythen did he use expres- 
sions which to the great majority of his 
readers must have been unintelligible.’ 
My answer is, that Philip Francis was 
born and passed the first ten years of his 
life within a walk of Luttrellstown.” 
Thus for Mr. Macaulay. 

Now “ our answer,” with modesty be it 
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spoken, is that Walpole hated the Lut- 
trells as bitterly as Junius, and was well 
acquainted with the minutest fact con- 
nected with the history of the family. 
A boy of ten, in a morning’s walk would, 
we Opine, have no very special advanta- 
ges for studying ‘‘ the hereditary baseness 
of the Luttrells.” 

When the Duke of Cumberland married 
Mrs. Horton, Walpole feared since two of 
the King’s brothers had now married 
commoners, the government would, in 
self-defence, declare both marriages null 
and vuid ; he therefore hated the Luttrells 
fur having rendered the situation of his 
niece well nigh desperate. Thus, when 
Mrs. Horton was married to the Duke 
of Cumberland, Walpole wrote to Maun; 
““T need not bint how unfortunate an 
event this is at the present moment, and 
how terribly it clashes with the situation 
of another person, (Lady Waldegrove) ; 
a person whom I most heartily pity, and 
whom I did all I could to preserve from 
falling into so cruel a position. I know 
not what she will or is to do.” Have we 
not here disclosed sufficient motive for 
the intense hatred of our Junius towards 
the Luttrells ? 

Now we shall show that he knew all 
about the Luttrell family. ‘‘ Mrs. Hor- 
ton,” writes Walpole, “was a daughter 
of Simon Luttrell, Lord Irnham, and had 
married a gentleman of fortune, with 
whom she had been in love, and had the 
misfortune of losing an only child, an in- 
fant daughter and her husband, within a 
fortnight of each other ; still covering her 
grief for the first, to conceal the misfor- 
tune for the last. She was rather pretty 
than handsome, and had more the air of 
a woman of pleasure than a woman of 
quality, though she was well made, was 
graceful and unexceptionable in her con- 
duct and behaviour. But there was some- 
thing so bewitchingly languishing in her 
eyes, which she could animate to enchant- 
ment if she pleased, and her coquetry 
was 80 active, so varied, and yet so habit- 
ual, that it was difficult not to see through 
it, and yet as difficult to resist it. She 
danced divinely and had a great deal of 
wit, but of the satiric kind; and as she 
had haughtiness before ber rise, no won- 
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der she claimed all the observance due to 
her rank after she became Duchess of 
Cumberland. It had been believed that 
she would marry Gen’! Smith, a very 
handsome, well-built young man; but 
glory was her passion and she sacrificed 
her lover to it as she had never sacrificed 
her virtue to her lover. Thus, in herself, 
she was unexceptionahble—at least supe- 
rior to the frailty of her sex, if not above 
itslittleambition. From her family though 
ancient, she drew many disadvantages. 
Her ancestors had been noted, and long 
odious in Ireland for teaching villainy and 
arrogance. ler father did not retrieve 
the honour of his blood, and though very 
brave in his person and tolerably brutal, 
had every other failure of his race. Nor 
was he happier in his own issue, Not in- 
tending to return to his native country, 
Ireland, he had given up his house there 
to his son; but changing his mind, went 
thither. His son shut both his father 
and his mother out of the mansion house, 
and was countenanced by his brothers and 
sisters—a scene of vexation that pierced 
the mother’s heart and threw her into 
religious melancholy.” Walpole’s Me- 
moirs of George LI1., vol, 2nd., p. 349. 

Reader, which think you knew most of 
the Luttrells, Horace Walpole or Mr. 
Macaulay’s boy of ten years old, taking 
morning walks to school? And which of 
the two had most motive for hating the 
King and the Luttrells, and therefore to 
write Junius ? 

We shall occupy our remaining space 
by briefly showing that Walpole agrees 
in every particular with the characteris- 
ties of Junius, contained in the first part 
of this article, reserving much curious 
matter for some future occasion. We beg 
the reader to turn back to the “ charac- 
teristics,” and to save repetition, notice 
as we pass from one to another, as we 
mean rapidly to run over them all seria- 
tim. 

Horace Walpole, the younger, was 
born in 1717, and received his education 
at the University of Cambridge, and 
while there greatly distinguished him- 
self. Leaving College in 1739, he, in com- 
pany with that ripe scholar, the poet Gray, 
travelled for two years upon the conti- 


nent of Europe. His father being at the 
time Prime Minister of England, young 
Walpole was, of course, received every- 
where with open arms. Returning to 
England, he entered Parliament, and de- 
voted himself to politics and Belles. Lettres 
during the whole of his long life. Ilis 
writings, which are very voluminous, 
showed him versed in all the inexhausti- 
ble riches of our mother tongue. Ifav- 
ing read law, though he never followed 
it as a profession, and could not, there- 
fore, have been an accurate technical 
Jawyer, still he was fond of legal discus- 
sion, and from the frequency with which 
he introduces law terms, albeit not al- 
ways with strict accuracy, often making 
as gross blunders as Junius does when 
he speaks of a thing ‘‘ savoring of the 
realily”’ of trustees not having the fee,’’ 
&e., he evinces sufficient law knowledge 
to have written Junius. He could, with 
truth, have adopted that passage in 
Junius’ preface in which he says—‘ I 
am no lawyer by profession, nor do I pre- 
tend to be more deeply read than every 
English gentleman should be in the laws 
of his country. If, therefore, the princi- 
ples I maintain are truly constitutional, 
I shall not think myself answered though 
I sheuld be convicted of a mistake in 
terms, or of misapplying the language of 
the law.” Walpole’s income, which was 
large, amounting to between six and ten 
thousand pounds annually, he derived 
from patent places which had been con- 
ferred upon him in his youth, during the 
Premiership of his father, by the bounty 
of George II. This income, which he 
continued to enjoy until his death, at the 
age of eighty, in 1797, was, for an old 
bachelor with no one dependant upon 
him, almost princely at that time, and 
would be very handsome now. If Wal- 
pole were Junius, we see that he could 
easily say that he had plenty of money 
and would see that Woodfall should not 
suffer pecuniarily for publishing his 
letters, The very precariousness of his 
income, however, furnishes a reason why 
he should have taken such pains to con- 
ceal that he was the writer of Junius, 
for, as all he had was dependent upon the 
royal bounty, he might, if he had avowed 
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himself Junius, been cast in his old age 
penniless upon the world, even if he had 
feared no worse. And then he knew 
it would have appeared doubly disgrace- 
ful in him, who was fed by the bounty of 
the Court, to have lifted his hand against 
his benefactors. That he felt that the pub- 
lic would have so thought of such conduct 
on his part, we know from what he wrote 
to Lord Bute during his Premiership in 
1762—“ My whole fortune,” says he, “is 
from the bounty of the Crown and from the 
public; it would ill become me to spare 
any pains for the King’s glory, or for the 
honour and satisfaction of my country,” 
&e.—Coll. Ed. of Letters, Vol. 3rd, 172. 
That either Walpole or Junius, in any 
very high sense, was a man of honour, 
we very much doubt,—certainly, they 
were both insincere and uncandid, they 
both used infurmation, gotten in confi- 
dence, for the purpose of stabbing to the 
heart those who had trusted them. Wal- 
pole could, however, do a generous thing 
—as witness his offer to his cousin, General 
Conway, two several times, to share his 
income with him. The first time he made 
this generous offer was in 1744, when 
Conway’s poverty kept him from marry- 
ing the object of his affections, and the 
second time was in 1764, when Conway 
was dismissed from his regiment, by 
the Government, for not voting for the 
“General Warrant Bill.” At this last 
time Conway wrote thus to his brother, 
Earl Hertford, then Minister at Paris— 
“Horace Walpole has on this occasion 
shown that warmth of friendship, that 
you know him capable of, so strongly 
that I want words to express my sense of 
it,” &c.— Letters, Vol. 3rd, 319. That at 
the time Junius was appearing, Walpole 
was as well informed of all that took 
place as the Ministers themselves, will not 
be difficult of proof. Being the son of 
Sir Robert Walpole, who for forty years 
was a Cabinet Minister, and who, during 
the whole of the reign of George I., and 
the greater part of that of George II., 
was, though not nominally, yet really, 
the sovereign of Great Britain, he was of 
course thoroughly acquainted with all 
that happened during his father’s long 
reign. When Junius commenced writ- 
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ing, Walpole had been a Member of 
Parliament for more than twenty-five 
years, having first become a member in 
1741, and having voluntarily retired in 
1768, the year before the first Junius ap- 
peared. He could, therefore, have said 
as Junius does—‘‘ I remember the great 
Walpolean Battles’—-which, indeed, 
resulted in the dethronement of his 
father, and during which Horace fleshed 
his maiden sword in a speech in defence 
of Sir Robert. This speech of the son 
was received with great applause, and 
was highly complimented by the great 
William Pitt himself. While Junius was 
appearing, Walpole was on such intimate 
footing with the royal household that it 
was thought that as the King’s brother 
had married his niece he would wed the 
King’s sister, Princess Amelia. In June, 
1770, the Princess having insisted that 
Walpole should accompany her on a 
visit to Stowe, Lord Temple’s seat, he 
writes to his cousin Montagu such curi- 
ous and interesting letters that we regret 
we cannot quote whole pages, “ Don’t 
take me,” says he, ‘‘for a Lausun, and 
think all this favour portends a second 
marriage between our family and the 
blood royal, nor that my visit to Stowe 
implies my espousing Miss Wilkes. I 
think I shall die as I am, neither higher 
nor lower; and above all things, no more 
politics. Yet I shall have many a private 
smile to myself as I wander among all 
those consecrated and desecrated build- 
ings and think what company 1 am in and 
of allthat is past !’’— Coll. Letters, 4th Vol., 
31. If Walpole were Junius, his cousin 
Montagu knew it, and was one of those 
people Junius says he was surrounded 
with, and whom he would not wish to dis- 
oblige. And, reader! does not that sar- 
donie smile suit Junius? And did not 
Walpole have cause to “smile,” if, after 
having a few weeks before abused the 
King so terribly, he then found himself 
with the King’s sister hanging upon his 
arm, and he forced to play the sentimen- 
tal lover to her! Old Nomis Umbra 
gallanting the King’s sister!! what a 
text for a discourse! 

Walpole had the best means of knowing 
all the Cabinet secrets also. His cousin, 
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Earl Hertford, as we have already said, 
was Lord Chamberlain to the King, and 
his cousin Conway was a member of the 
Cabinet, and every night told Walpole 
everything that happened, as we could 
abundantly prove, but one or two short 
extracts will suffice for this purpose as 
well asathousand, Junius had been ex- 
coriating the Duke of Grafton so terribly 
that his Grace was about precipitately to 
throw up his Premiership. Junius shows 
that he was thoroughly and minutely in- 
formed as to all that was taking place be- 
hind the curtains, and redoubled his ef- 
furts to throw his Grace overboard. Now 
let us listen to Walpole for a moment— 
“ Mr. Conway sent for me on the evening 
of the 22nd; it was to tell me that the 
Duke of Grafton had announced to him 
in the morning that his head turned, that 
he could not bear it; that he was deter- 
mined to resign,” &¢.—Mem. George III., 
Vol. 3nd, 221. Again, on page 222, 
“From the Duke, Conway had gone to 
the King, whom he found in the utmost 
distress—or at least pretending to be,” &e. 
The scene is very curious and interesting, 
but we are forced to refer the reader 
to it, as it is too long to extract. But 
once more, on page 224: “The next day 
Mr. Conway related to me the two ex- 
traordinary conversations that he had 
had—the first with the Duke himself, the 
other with his Secretary, Stonehewer. 
Conway had again tried to encourage the 
Duke to be firm and surmount his dejec- 
tion; bidding him beware that there 
were no Treasury secrets that might en- 
danger him. The Duke broke out, said 
he was determined to resign immediately, 
Sor he was betrayed. - ‘There is no man, 
Mr. Conway,’ continued he, ‘on whom I 
can depend but you’! Conway was 
amazed. ‘No,’ continued the Duke, 
‘there is no dependence on connexions. 
I am betrayed by my own confidential 
Secretary, Bradshaw,’” &c., &. The 
Duke afterwards found that bis suspicions 
of Bradshaw did him great injustice. 
But how astonished would he not have 
been if any one had told him th&t the 
“only man he could depend upon” was 
the very person who was unconsciously he- 
traying him to his direst enemy, Junius! 
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After mentioning one other channel 
through which Walpole got information 
as to royal secrets, we shall pass to 
another head. His favorite niece, Lady 
Waldegrove, had, as we have said, in 
1766, married the King’s brother, the 
young Duke of Gloucester. While Junius 
was appearing, we learn, Mem., Vol. 2nd, 
194, “that she related to me [Walpole] 
private anecdotes of the royal family 
which she could have received but from 
the Duke.” 

As to Walpole’s age, he was some fifty- 
two years old, and had seen such a 
variety of events in his life that he fre- 
quently said of himself that he must be 
at least as old as Methuselah. Thus he 
writes to Mann, “ When I recollect all 
I have seen and known, I seem to be as 
old as Methuselah ; indeed, I was born in 
politics—but I hope not to die in them,” 
&e.—— Vol. 1st, 129. And again, he asks: 
“Am I not an old fool! at my years, to 
be a dupe of virtue and patriotism! I 
who have seen all the virtue of Eng- 
land sold six times over’ !—Lellers to 
Mann, Vol. 1st, 34. Walpole resided in 
London and its vicinity from 1767 to 
1773, and never was absent longer than 
a month or six weeks during the vaca- 
tions of Parliament. The passion of his 
life was intrigue and politics—in these 
he lived and moved and had his being. 
Hie was also in the habit of writing anony- 
mous political articles for the Public Ad- 
vertiser. He acknowledges that he wrote 
many articles for that newspaper, among 
others one signed “A Constant Corres- 
pondent.” For this see his autobiogra- 
phy appended to the last Vol. of New 
Letters to Mann, 432. As to Walpole’s 
temper, he thus truthfully and graphi- 
cally describes himself in 1759—* Wal- 
pole had a warm conception, vehement 
attachments, strong aversions, with an 
apparent contradiction in his temper, for 
he had numerous caprices and invincible 
perseverance. [lis principles tended to . 
republicanism, but without any of its 
austerity; his love of faction was un- 
mixed with any aspiring. He had great 





sense of honour, but not great enough, 
for he had too much weakness to resist 
doing wrong, though too much sensibility 
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not to feel it in others. He had a great 
measure of pride, equally apt to resent 
neglect, and scorning to stoop to any 
meanness or flattery. A boundless friend, 
a bitter but placable enemy. His humour 
was satiric, though accompanied with 
& most compassionate heart. Indiscreet 
and abandoned to his passions, it seemed 
as if he despised or could bear no 
control; yet this want of government of 
himself was the more blameable, as no- 
body had greater command of resolution 
when he made a point of it,” &.— 
Memoirs of George II., Vol. 3rd, 162. 
We wish we could extract the whole pas- 
sage, but we have room for no more. As 
to Walpole’s morals, they were strict for 
so dissolute a period, and considering the 
universal laxity existing among the upper 
classes of his day. Though we imagine 
that no one who carefully reads Walpole, 
or Junius, will be apt to mistake either 
for ‘‘an Israelite indeed in whom there 
is no guile,” stillWalpole tells us he was 
in the habit of going to church for the 
sake of setting a good example to his 
servants.— Walpoleana, 78. And he was 
greatly shocked at the French philosophers 
for talking such rank infidelity at their 
tables before the retirement of the ser- 
vants.—Letters, Vol. 4th. That Walpole 
was not a lawyer, we have already said. 
Having now gone entirely through the 
characteristics of the Woodfall Editor, 
we come to notice briefly those of Mr. 
Butler. 

We have above said that Walpole resi- 
ded in London or its immediate vicinity. 
He was not an author by profession; and 
writing much and hastily, often made the 
same sort of grammatical mistakes that 
Juniusdid, vccasionally,and which Junius 
accounts for to Walpole, by saying that 
he had no time to revise and correct, as 
he was obliged to write, many times, upon 
the spur of the moment. That Walpole 
was a man of the highest rank, ’tis unne- 
cessary to say; or, that he felt himself 
the peer of any man in the kingdom. 
Thus he writes to Mann, Vol. 2d, 313— 
“I was born at the top of the world; I 
have long been nobody, and am charmed 
to be so. I see the insolence of supe- 
riors ; but how does that hurtme? They 
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can neither frighten me nor deprive me of 
any enjoyment. I laugh at their digni- 
ty,” &c. Walpole’s personal animosity 
against the King, and the cause of it we 
have already discussed, and that his ha- 
tred of the Duke of Bedford and Lord 
Mansfield was of the bitterest and most 
malignant nature, we shall in future 
show. IIe lived on terms of great inti- 
macy with military men, and could use 
their technical phrases accurately—his 
most intimate friend and associate being 
Marshal Conway. That the author of 
the CastLe or Orranto and the Myste- 
rious Morger was well read in novels and 
plays, ’tis needless to say. Of these two 
productions of Walpole’s genius, no worse 
a judge than Lord Byron thus speaks— 
“To say nothing of the composition of 
his incompatible letters, and of the Castle 
of Otranto, he is the Untimus Romano- 
ruM, the author of the ‘ Mysterious Mo- 
ther,’ a tragedy of the highest order, and 
not a puling love-play; he is the father 
of the first romance and of the last tra- 
gedy in our language, and surely he is 
worthy of a higher place than any living 
author, be he who he may.”’—Preface to 
Marino Faliero. After such praise, from 
such a source, we need occupy no time 
in proving that Horace Walpole could 
have written Junius. We have already 
spoken of the probability, that if Wal- 
pole were Junius, Mrs. Clive acted as his 
amanuensis. He kept a private printing 
press at Strawberry Hill, where he print- 
ed his own and his friends effusions for 
private circulation, and, of course, be- 
came perfectly familiar with the printer’s 
signs used in correcting proof. Junius’ 
sympathies with Ireland, and his inti- 
mute knowledge of Irish afLairs, is of easy 
explanation if Walpole were he. Wal- 
pole’s family had had the governing of 
that lsland for many years. His cousin, 
Montagu, was vice Treasurer of Ireland 
under the Lieutenancy of Lord Ialifax ; 
General Conway had been Secretary of 
State for Ireland under Lord Hartington, 
and this cousin, Earl Hertford, had for 
years been Lord Lieutenant. Walpole 
was also thoroughly familiar with the 
Cabinet secrets of France while Junius 
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was appearing—being on the most inti- 
mate terms with the family of the First 
Minister, Duc de Choiseul. <A brief ex- 
tract will prove what we have just said— 
“ As the interior of the Court of France 
is scarce known in this country, a short 
account of the intrigués of the time I am 
describing may be at present not unaccep- 
table to posterity. I passed many months 
at Paris in four different years; had very 
intimate connexions with persons of the 
first rank, and of various factions, and I 
spent five evenings a week with the Du- 
chess de Choiseul, and her select friends, 
in the summer of 1769,” &c. Memoirs 
George 3rd, Vol. 2d, 199. 

Walpole’s hatred of the Scotch was as 
intense as that of Junius. He tells his 
friend, the poet, Mason—‘“ Your writings 
will outlive the laws of England—I scorn 
to say Britain, since that implies Scot- 
land!” Letters to Mason, Vol. Ist, 155. 
And again: “ Prithee leave England to 
its folly—to its ruin—-to the Scotch. They 
have reduced her to a skeleton, and the 
bones will stick in their own throats !” 
Was ever national prejudice carried so 
far? We have already said that, though 
Walpole had been a member of Parlia- 
ment for more than a quarter of a centu- 
ry, he had retired in disgust just before 
the first Junius was written. The amia- 
bility of his feelings towards the three 
learned professions was very striking. 
Listen to his ravings a moment—‘ Sure 
the Deviu’s three names of Satan, Beel- 
zebub and Lucifer, were given to him in 
his three capacities of priest, physician 
and lawyer!” New Letters to Mann, 
Vol. 1st, 371. And speaking of despotism 
he says: “‘ Lawyers have ever been found 
to support it, and priests will not be want- 
ing. Methinks it would be a good text 
for the gallows—‘ upon this hang all the 
law and the prophets!’” Letters to 
Mann, Vol. Ist, 315. 

Having now gone through all the cha- 


racteristies and criteria regularly, which . 


for forty years have been agreed upon as 
those by which the claims of any aspi- 
rant to the honour of having written Ju- 
nius, are to be judged ; and having seen 
that, had the critics been describing Wal- 
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pole instead of Junius, they could not 
have painted him better, we shall consid- 
er that we have made out a pretty strong 
prima facie case, and so we rest our cause 
here for the present, promising in future 
to bring forward such overwhelming and 
conclusive proof, that were a jury trying 
Walpole for his life, they would be war- 
ranted from the evidence in finding him 
guilty. 

The reason why more attention has not 
been bestowed upon his claims is, that his 
writings have been published at such 
long intervals from each other, the first 
production of his pen having been given 
to the world in 1739, and the last work 
of his that has issued from the press was in 
1852, thus covering a period of more than 
a century. Ilis writings also are now so 
very voluminous, that no one has taken 
upon himself the trouble of looking over 
all his three thousand letters—for to so 
large.a number do they amount, and each 
a finished, elaborate performance—and 
glancing through his twenty odd large 
octavo volumes to gather together the 
mass of evidence tv be found scattered 
all through them on this point. The 
very excess of light has therefore pro- 
duced the same effect that gross darkness 
would have done. But having taken this 
pleasant labour upon ourself, we affirm 
that there is not a phrase, a comparison, 
a quotation, an opinion, a friendship, an 
antipathy or hatred, an anecdote, or the 
idlest gossip to be found in the pages of 
Junius, that cannot be mirrored forth in 
the writings of Horace Walpole, and 
those not written after but prior to and 
contemporaneous with Junius. 

We shall briefly suggest, in addition 
to his hatred of the King, growing out 
of his niece’s marriage, another motive 
Walpole had for writing Junius. The 
ambition of his life had been to get into 
the Cabinet; and when his party came 
into power, and he was not offered a seat 
at the council board, immediately his 
strongest friendships were turned into 
the bitterest hate, and breaking loose 
from his party affiliations, and not caring 
to join in open opposition, he determined 
to wreak his vengeance upon the Minis- 
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ters by pouring out the phials of his 
wrath through the newspapers, All this 
we shall prove in our next number. 
Although the King found out who Ju- 
nius was, yet he never informed the Min- 
istry, as the Primier, Lord North, tells us 
that he never knew who was the author. 
And we see that the government, some 
three or four years after Junius ceased 
to write, was still endeavouring to dis- 
cover who was the great unknown, by 
opening the letters which passed through 
the Post Office—as witness, Butler’s case 
in 1776. Before the Junius papers ceased 
to appear, we think the Ministry sus- 
pected Walpole was the writer of them, 
and that they had his house in Arlington 


‘Street broken open and searched for the 


purpose of obtaining proof sufficient to 
convict him. Walpole was in the coun- 
try at Strawberry Hill when his house 
was searched, and in a letter written to 
Mann he gives the following account of 
the affair: “I came hither to-day in a 
tempest of snow ; it is the fourth winter 
we have had since Christmas. I was not 
quite so much at ease when I went to 
town last Monday, having received a cou- 
rier from Mr. Conway to tell me that my 
house in Arlington Street had been bro- 
ken open in the night, and all my cabi- 
nets and trunks forced and plundered. 
I was a good quarter of an hour before I 
recollected that it was very becoming to 
have philosophy enough not to care about 
what one does care, for if you don’t care 
there is no philosophy in hearing it. I 
dispatched my upper servant, breakfasted 
with Mr. Chute, who was to come down 
with me, fed the bantams as usual, and 
made no more hurry to town than Cin- 
cinnatus would have done if he had lost 
a basket of turnips. I had left in my 
drawers 270 pounds in bank bills, and 
three hundred guineas; not to mention 
all my gold and silver coins, some inesti- 
mable miniatures, a little plate and a good 
deal of furniture, under no guard but 
that of two maidens, whom lions, you 
know, will not touch, but who are very 
ravishable by house breakers—a much 
more hungry kind of wild beast. When 
I arrived, my surprise was by no means 
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diminished. I found in three different 
chambers three cabinets, a large chest 
and a glass case of china wide open; the 
locks not picked but forced, und the doors 
of them broken to pieces. You will won- 
der that this should surprise me when I 
was prepared for it. Oh! the miracle 
was, that I did not find, nor to this hour, 
have found the least thing missing! In 
the cabinet of modern medals there were, 
and so there are still, a series of English 
coins, with down-right John-Trot guineas, 
half guineas, shillings, sixpences, and 
every kind of current money. Not a 
single piece was removed! Just so in 
the Roman and Greek cabinet—though 
in the latter were some drawers of papers, 
which they had tumbled and scattered about 
the floor. A great exchequer chest, that 
belonged to my father, was in the same 
room. Not being able to force the lock, 
the philosophers—for thieves that steal 
nothing deserve the title much more than 
Cincinnatus or I—had wrenched a great 
flapper of brass with such violence as to 
break it into seven pieces. The trunk 
contained a new set of chairs of French 
tapestry, two screens, rolls of prints and 
a suit of silver stuff that I had made for 
the King’s wedding. All was turned 
topsy turvy, and nothing stolen. The 
glass case and cabinet of shells had been 
handled as roughly by these impotent 
gallants. Another little table, with draw- 
ers, in which, by the way, the key was 
left, had been opened, too, and a metal 
standish that they ought to have taken 
for silver, and a silver hand-candlestick 
that stood upon it, were untouched. 
Some plate in the pantry, and all my linen 
just come from the wash, had no more 
charms for them than gold and silver. In 
short, I could not help laughing, espe- 
cially as the only two moveables neglect- 
ed, were another little table with draw- 
ers and the money, and a writing-box 
with the bank-notes, both in the same 
chamber where they made the first havoc. 
In short, they had broken out a panel in 
the door of the area, and unbarred and 
unbolted it, and gone out at the street- 
door, which they left wide open at five 
o’clock in the morning. <A passenger 
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had found it so, and alarmed the maids, 
one of whom ran naked into the street, 
and by her cries awaked my Lord Rom- 
ney, who lives opposite. The poor crea- 
ture was in fits for two days ; but, at first, 
finding my coach-maker’s apprentice in 
the street, had sent him to Mr. Conway, 
who immediately dispatched him to me 
before he knew how little damage I had 
received—the whole of which consists in 
repairing the doors and locks of my cab- 
inets and coffer. All London is reason- 
ing on this marvellous adventure, and not 
an argument presents itself that some 
other does not contradict.” Letters to 
Mann, Vol. Ist. 

Now, we insist that those who broke 
open Walpole’s house were police agents, 
as their not stealing anything proves 
them to have been; and it would also 
appear that they were searching for pa- 
pers. lt may be, the government sus- 
pected Walpole to be Junius, and took 
this way to get some proof against him, 


as they were in the habit of doing at this 
period—as witness, the case of Wilkes. 
They searched his house for the Essay on 
Woman, for writing of which he wa’ ex- 
pelled from Parliament. 

And Walpole seems evidently to have 
been acting nonchalance by the affected 
manner in which he ate his breakfast, as 
usual, and fed his bantams. Does not 
that show that he suspected the object of 
the search of his house, and was whist- 
ling as it were to keep his courage up ? 
Knowing that he had left as much money 
exposed in his house, would one as con- 
scious as Walpole was, have been as elab- 
orately careless if he had not felt that 
the police had been in his house, and 
been conscious of what led them to make 
the search? And why did he laugh to 
find they had neglected to search in that 
little table? Were there any papers 
there which would have identified him as 
Junius ? 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





HUMBLE WORTH. 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON, 


Within the forest’s secret depths 


Is blooming many a flower, 


Which, though to mortal eye unseen, 


Yet, has a magic power; 
) ) ) 


And many a nameless brook glides on 


Through dark and lone recesses, 
Which, by its sweet and rippling flow, 
Surrounding Nature blesses. 


Upon this earth are scattered seeds, 
Which, although sown in blindness, 
Yet bring forth fruit when needed most, 
Of love, and faith, and kindness ; 
And such is the true Christian’s worth, 

For unto him is given 
The solace, that if unheeded here, 
He will be prized in heaven. 


Baltimore, Md. 
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THE CONQUERED HEART; 


OR, 


THE FLIRT OF THE WHITE SULPHUR. 


BY E. T. 


PART I. 


“Rain! rain !—nothing but rain!” 

Such was the exclamation of a young 
girl as she sat at the window gazing 
anxiously towards a distant road, whose 
windings and curves might here and 
there be seen from the seat she occupied. 
She seemed to expect: some one; and as 
she looked forth upon the gloomy scene 
her countenance exhibited that peculiar 
expression of hope and doubt which must 
be seen to be fully realized. 

She did expect one—one to whom she 
was bound by closer and dearer ties than 
those of mere friendship. The continual 
pattering of the rain, however, seemed 
to preclude all hope of his arrival; and 
while she watches the half-hidden road, 
we will give our readers a short sketch 
of Grace Irvine. 

She was the only daughter of an “old 
school” Virginia gentleman, who had 
passed through the usual period of col- 
lege life and “sowing wild oats,” with 
some degree of credit to his race, and 
finally had settled down with a pretty 
wife, at the age of thirty, upon his heredi- 
tary acres, satisfied with himself and the 
balance of the world. 

His only child was Grace. Some few 
years after her birth her father died, and 
many persons attributed his death to the 
disappointment of not having a male 
heir to whom he might bequeath his 
name and the family estate, which had 
descended from father to son for many 
generations. 

Too young to feel her loss, or to have 
received any adequate impression of the 
character or personal appearance of her 
father, Grace was left dependent upon a 
weak, doating mother for early instruction 
and first principles, and hence, from being 
a spoilt child, she had grown up to bea 
self-willed, haughty and imperious wo- 


man. She was tall, graceful and beauti- 
ful in person, but untrained and undis- 
ciplined in her heart, and the expression 
of her beautiful face was often marred 
by a sinister and dissatisfied look that 
occasionally stole over it, and destroyed, 
to some exteut, the beauty which Nature 
had so bounteously bestowed upon her, 

Mrs. Irvine, her mother, was a fussy 
house-keeper; never perfectly satisfied 
with any household operation, and gene- 
rally laying the blame upon the servants, 
when in truth her system of manage- 
ment—if system she had—was the cause 
of almost all her domestic troubles. 

Too weak to control the violent dispo- 
sition of her self-willed daughter, she 
quietly left her to herself, and gradually 
became so immersed in her household 
concerns that she thought more of the 
success of a pudding than of her own or 
her daughter’s spiritual and eternal wel- 
fare. We do not mean, however, to as- 
sert that she was not religious, as the 
world views such matters. She had a 
sort of mechanical religion; attended 
church regularly, and went through all 
the forms of ‘the sublime morning ser- 
vice ;”” but while she mechanically uttered 
her responses, her thoughts were busy 
with the dinner she had ordered that 
morning, as she expected the minister to 
dine with her. 

She had, too, a good stock of the cant 
expressions of the day, and to hear her 
talk, you would have supposed her ready 
to enter that celestial gate without ‘let 
or hindrance,” which—according to By- 
ron—King George had to resort to a ruse 
in order to pass through, 

But Mrs. Irvine, like many persons of 
her class, had no vital religion. The 
‘pure and undefiled religion,” described 
by St. James, had never found an abiding 
place in her heart, and she, like her 
friends, was deceived, and like thousands 
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and tens of thousands, will pass away, 
relying upon the shadow, but utterly de- 
void of the sublime realities of that reli- 
gion which was taught by Him “ who 
spake as man never spake before.” 

Her daughter was void even of the 
appearance of religion, but still had a 
dreamy sort of notion that at “some 
more convenient season” she would shine 
forth in all the glory of true religion, for 
she was too clever not to see through and 
despise the self-deceiving hypocrisy of 
her mother. 

Grace had received tidings by the last 
post that her lover, Henry Hanson, would 
reach Forest Hill that day. 

Henry, or, as he was generally called, 
Harry Hanson, was a young lawyer of 
Richmond, very handsome and highly 
cultivated. He had met Grace in the 
city during the last winter, and being a 
great admirer of beauty, was captivated 
by her charms, addressed her, and was 
now her affianced husband, While he 
loved her with all the strength and depth 
of his pure and manly heart, we should 
disguise the truth if we concealed the 
fact, that sometimes he had strong mis- 
givings as to the choice he had made, 
and shuddered to think that perhaps he 
was about to marry a heartless coquette. 

To say that Grace did not love him 
would be using rather too strong lan- 
guage. She did love him, after her own 
fashion. She was proud of him, proud 
of his standing, his appearance and his 
talents, and felt a secret gratification that 
she had captivated one who had been the 
cynosure of all eyes during the last 
season. 

Let us return again to our heroine, 
who still kept her seat at the window, 
watching anxiously, now the clouds and 
now the road, with hope and doubt still 
alternately predominating in her counte- 
nance, as the clouds dispersed or gathered 
a deeper gloom over the scene. Sudden- 
ly, however, her eyes sparkle, and a smile 
of satisfaction plays around her mouth, 
as she discerns in the distance a carriage 
slowly winding its way towards the house. 
Leaving her seat, she hastened into an 
adjoining room occupied by her mother, 


io 2) 
-—~ 


who was surrounded by three or four 
sable female domestics, engaged in the 
various duties of manufacturing for the 
wants of her numerous slaves. 

Grace announced to her mother the 
approach of her lover, to the evident sat- 
isfaction of her sable attendants, over 
whose faces a broad grin of delight ex- 
panded itself, somewhat to the annoyance 
of Miss Irvine. 

“Mr. Hanson is coming, is he? Sal, 
what are you grinning at? You, Haity! 
I know you have dropped a stitch!” All 
of which Mrs. Irvine uttered in the same 
breath. 

Then turning to her daugliter, with a 
troubled expression on her face, she said: 

“T am sorry I did not know that Mr. 
Hanson was coming, for } have nothing 
fit to eat for dinner. Mr. Hanson, too, is 
one of the first families, and used to fine 
doings.” 

Then turning again to her satellites, 
she exclaimed, in some excitement: 

‘Sal! Sal, I say! run out to the kitch- 
en and tell Big Mary to catch six of the 
speckled hen’s chickens for dinner; and 
you, Hatty, run to your Aunt Tena, and 
tell her Mr. Hanson is coming, and that 
she must make some custard directly for 
dinner.” 

Out rushed Sal and Hatty, as if the 
weight of empires depended upon their 
speed, excited by the desire of communi- 
cating to the other servants the important 
news of Mr. Hanson’s arrival—a person- 
age whom they regarded with the same 
reverence and awe as that with which 
the ancients viewed the statues and em- 
blems of their idolatrous worship. 

Grace, in the meanwhile, stood regard- 
ing the scene with a contempt she did 
not care to conceal, then turning upon 
her keel, swept out of the room with- 
out deigning any further notice of her 
mother, and ascended to her own apart- 
ment to make such changes and additions 
to her toilet as the occasion seemed to 
require. 

While Miss Irvine is arranging her 
toilet, we will say a few words about 
YWarry Hanson, who had ‘now reached the 
mansion, and was warming himself be- 
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fore a bright fire, which the inclement 
day made very acceptable, though spring 
was well advanced. 

Harry also was descended from one of 
those old-fashioned “ Virginia Cavaliers,” 
who, priding himself upon his good blood 
and paternal acres, had been the glory of 
Virginia social life in his own neighbor- 
hood some forty years ago, and was still 
remembered as ¢he old Virginia gentle- 
man of his native county. Inheriting 
considerable possessions from his pater- 
nal ancestor, he had married early in life 
for love, and nothing else, and after living 
much beyond his income—as many of 
the “old folks” were in the habit of 
doing—he had been gathered to his 
fathers in due time, leaving behind him 
a large family and a large debt, which 
made it difficult, after paying the same, 
to scrape enough together to support and 
educate his children. 


His youngest son, Henry—our hero— 
had been sent to a neighboring school, 
where, making good use of his natural 
abilities, he soon became a proficient in 
the branches usually taught in such insti- 
tutions. Entering as a student at the 
University of his native State, he at once 
took a high stand, and graduated in the 
usual time, bearing away the lLighest 
honors. Having determined to adopt the 
law as a profession, he prosecuted his 
legal studies with a distinguished advo- 
cate in the city of Richmond, was speedi- 
ly admitted to the bar, and now, at the 
age of twenty-nine, had reached a posi- 
tion in his profession which few men 
ever reach, even after years of labour. 

He now gave promise of a fame which 
seemed destined to be scarcely inferior to 
that of those great names—Marshall, 
Johnson, Leigh, and others—who have 
rendered the Virginia Metropolitan bar 
celebrated throughout our country. 

Harry was tall and finely proportioned, 
with a clear dark skin, brown eyes, and 
a face and expression which excited ad- 
miration and commanded respect. 

He possessed those peculiar soft and 
quiet manners, which, uniting perfect 
politeness with decision and dignity, are 


so characteristic of the thoroughbred 
gentleman. 

Some twenty minutes or more after he 
had been ushered into the handsome and 
comfortable parlour by the stately and 
polite Major-Domo of Forest Hill, Grace 
made her appearance, and kindly if not 
cordially welcomed her lover. 

“1 had almost given you out,” she said, 
“for the day is so dismal and disagreea- 
ble that nothing but a strong incentive 
could induce one to travel in such wea- 
ther.” 

“And bave I not a great incentive?” 
he replied, his fine face lighting up with 
admiration and love. 

“Perhaps so,” she answered, with that 
peculiar discontented expression which 
sometimes overshadowed her face. 


Harry looked pained, and remained 
silent for a few moments; then seizing 
her hand, and looking calmly into her 
face with those deep, searching eyes of 
his, as if he would read her soul, said: 

“Oh, Grace, you know not the depth 
of my love! When will you cease to 
doubt and trifle with the holiest feelings 
of our nature? Have I not given you,” 
he went on, “proofs of my affection 
‘strong as holy writ?’ and yet you doubt, 
or pretend to doubt a love which surpass- 
es in intensity all the promptings of 
worldly ambition, and which would cause 
me to make any sacrifice, not opposed to 
morality and honour, to gain that trust 
and confidence which is essential to hap- 
piness in the married state.” 


Grace trembled and turned pale under 
that searching look. She seemed to hesi- 
tate for a moment, as if moved by some 
good impulse; but it was only for a mo- 
ment, for by a desperate struggle, she 
regained her self-possession, and with it 
that haughty pride which had led her 
ever to trifle with the holiest subjects. 

“There, that will do,” she said; “do 
not let us have any more of these scenes, 
for I despise sickly sentimentality.” 

Harry was deeply moved at this speech, 
and rising from his seat walked to the 
window and looked out upon the gloomy 
scene, which seemed more in keeping 
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with his present feelings than any thing 
within the snug and comfortable room. 

Happily at that moment the painful 
scene was interrupted by the entrance of 
Mrs. Irvine, who, having arrayed herself 
in her best gown, now entered the room 
with a somewhat subdued air—for she 
stood somewhat in awe of Harry—and 
throwing a great deal of cordiality into 
her manner, welcomed Harry with a 
shake of the hand and an old-fashioned, 
straight-up-and-down courtesy, now su- 
perseded by the more graceful and ele- 
gant inflection. 

Harry and Grace seemed both much re- 
lieved by the entrance of this lady, when 
under other circumstances her appear- 
ance might have been considered an in- 
trusion. 

“How do you do, Mr. Hanson?” she 
said. ‘You must have had a mighty 
bad ride this horrid rainy day.” 

** Yes! it was very unpleasant,” he re- 
plied, “but I hoped to be amply repaid 
for the trip when I got here,” looking 
meaningly at Grace, over whose face a 
slight blush stole as he finished speaking. 

“Grace did not tell me you were com- 
ing, Mr. Hanson,” she observed with a 
somewhat annoyed look, “and you will 
have to put up with an indifferent dinner, 
I fear ; for you know the Spring is a bad 
season for living.” 

“T assure you, Mrs, Irvine,” Harry re- 
plied, with a smile stealing around the 
corners of his mouth, for he had seen and 
been amused at what he considered a 
harmless weakness; “I assure you, I 
care very little for good eating ; certainly 
not enough to cause any one to class me 
among the Epicureans,” 

Mrs. Irvine gave a deprecating cough, 
as if she thought his reply had been 
prompted by politeness, and not by that 
high-toned regard for truth, which was 
one of the leading characteristics of his 
nature under all circumstances, She, 
like many other weak women who pre- 
side over households, thought that good 
cating—as she called it—was one of the 
essentials of birth and rank; and contin- 
ually annoyed her guests by superfluous 
excuses for what most persons would con- 


sider an ample provision for the comfort 
of the inner man. 

“On hospitality intent,” she left the 
parlour after a little while, and sought the 
dining room where she could give her 
personal attention to the arrangements 
for the approaching meal, assuming as 
she closed the door behind her, all that 
fussiness of manner which was her every 
day government and which she rarely 
laid aside even in company. 

Harry and Grace being again left alone, 
felt some little reserve at first, occasioned 
by the recollection of the conversation 
which Mrs. Irvine had interrupted ; and 
they mutually resolved to avoid danger- 
ous ground and to converse on general 
topics, at least for the present. In fact, 
Grace always studiously avoided any al- 
lusion to their engagement, and endea- 
vored on all occasions to lead the conver- 
sation as far from the subject as possible. 

When the subject was introduced how- 
ever—a thing she could not always pre- 
vent—she generally resorted to heartless 
speeches,—as we have already seen—in 
order to break it off; for she well knew 
that Harry would not press the matter 
when she resorted to such means of rid- 
ding herself of the subject. 

The truth was, that one of the four 
faults of Harry’s nature, lay in an undue 
allowance of sensitiveness ; it gave him 
a great deal of pain and trouble, but this 
over sensitiveness he hoped to wear off, 
by the necessary intercourse with the 
world, which was a concomitant of his 
grofession. 

You rarely see, however, a thorough 
gentleman and high bred man of honour, 
who does not possess more of that ingre- 
dient in his character, which the world 
calls sensitiveness, than is good for him. 
Like the thin skin, short hair and small 
limbs of the thorough bred racer, sensi- 
tiveness is one of the characteristics of 
birth and training, and it takes long and 
ill usage of the world to deaden and sear it; 
and this does not happen, until the owner 
of this delicate organization has suffered 
untold pain and mortification. Work 
him down, however, and toughen him a 
little, and we have the finest and noblest 
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work of God ; an honest, true man, work- 
ing upon principle, and separating those 
flowers from the weeds which shall bloom 
again in eternity. 

Harry and Grace being left alone, as 
we have mentioned, by the withdrawal of 
Mrs. Irvine to her special and more con- 
genial domain, the conversation turned 
upon the news and “ gossip” of the me- 
tropolis, and then gradually assumed a 
literary character. 

‘* What do you think of Bulwer’s last 
work, ‘My Novel?’ ” asked Grace. 

“Think of it!” he answered, “I think 
it is the best novel he has ever written. 
Bulwer is fully aware of the dangerous 
tendencies of his earlier works, and now, 
since he is achanged man, is nobly strug- 
gling to atone for his errors, and I hear- 
tily wish him success.” 

**Do you really think he is a changed 
man?” enquired Grace. 

‘“We have every reason to think so; 
his glorious genius seems now to be con- 
trolled by the will of a regenerate heart ; 
and this fact, I think, is clearly proved in 
‘My Novel.’ ” 

“Do you think it shews as much geni- 
us as some of his earlier novels?” asked 
Grace. 

“Certainly I do,” replied Ilarry, “ for 
‘My Novel’ is, in my estimation almost 
the perfection of fiction, viewed in any 
or all senses of the word. It inculcates 
great moral truths, drawn from actual 
life, unites great perfection and masterly 
arrangement of plot, and gives evidence 
of a genius at once lofty and sublime. Its 
finish, too, is complete and ornate, its 
pathos manly and delicate, and its lan- 
guaze is unsurpassed for its strong, sim- 
ple, Anglo-Saxon terseness, so rarely seen 
in works of fiction, at least of the present 
day.” 

An expression of gratification and ad- 
miration litup Grace’s face, as she listened 
to the impassioned language of her lover. 

“What do you think of the author’s 
views about the popular aphorism, that 
“knowledge is power ?’” said Grace. 

“T think Bulwer is right,” he said. 
“‘ Bacon never uttered the sentiment that 
“knowledge is power’ in itself, unsuppor- 


ted by other virtues. Bulwer has han- 
dled the subject in a masterly manner, in 
fact, he has made it the text—as it were 
—of the book, and has clearly shown us 
the falsity and absurdity of the theory as 
vulgarly accepted. After showing this, 
he goes on to show us in various ways 
and in beautiful order and proportion, 
when and how knowledge may and does 
become power.” 

“What of the female characters of the 
book,” demanded Grace, “ are they equal 
to many he has drawn in his earlier 
novels?” 

“Yes! I think they are in many re- 
spects, in truth, in many important points 
greatly superior. Take for instance He- 
len Digby. She possessed all those vir- 
tues which are so essential to the fulfil- 
ment of ‘Woman’s Mission.” And there’s 
Violante too, who, though proud, beauti- 
ful and haughty, yet with a woman’s 
heart, soft as the balmy air of her own 
bright dreamy Italy, possessed in full 
measure— 


‘The gentler charms Which wait on female 


life, 

Which grace the daughter and adorn the 
wife ; 

These were her boast; yet these did well 
admit 


Of various knowledge and of blameless 
wit-- 

Of sense, resulting from a nurtured mind, 

Of polished converse, and of taste re- 
fined.’” 


At this point in their conversation they 
were interrupted by the announcement of 
dinner; at which the chickens and cus- 
tard were duly praised by Harry, much 
to the satisfaction of Mrs. Irvine, who 
for the balance of the day seemed less 
fussy in attending to her various house- 
hold duties than usual. 

After spending a few days at Forest 
Hill, business of importance connected 
with his profession compelled Harry to 
return to Richmond. During the latter 
part of his visit, Grace had been more 
cordial than usual, and he left her with a 
lighter heart than he had had for some 
time. Ever generous and noble, he ima- 
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gined that he had done her injustice, and 
that she was entirely worthy of his deep 
and manly devotion. Men who are in 
love bear a strong resemblance to drown- 
ing men, and will catch at every straw 
that floats by them; and women, too, 
know this, and skilfully scatter the de- 
ceptive straws upon the water, which 
serve only to entangle the hapless victim 
who grasps them, under the delusion that 
they are anchors of hope upon which he 
may safely rest. 

This was the case with poor Harry, 
who treasured up every indication of 
tenderness or affection on the part of 
Grace, as evidences of an attachment on 
her part, more deeply seated than the 
few words she had uttered at their en- 
gagement gave him reason to hope for. 


Oh, woman! woman! how much mise- 
ry hast thou caused, and how much 
misery hast thou alleviated! This world 
is full of misery of thy making, and the 
recording angel’s book is full of tear- 
stains that have fallen on the record of 
thy sins! 


PART IL. 


The spring was past and gone, and 
bright summer, with her full blown 
charms, had come. The season for the 
usual migration—by those who could 
afford it—from the unhealthy portions of 
lower Virginia to the more salubrious 
and bracing climate of the mountains, 
had come also along with the summer. 

Mrs. Irvine and her daughter were 
preparing for their annual trip to some 
of the watering-places, a business in 
which Mrs. Irvine took special delight, 
though constantly complaining, like some 
women have a habit of doing, of the 
trouble and fatigue attendant upon such 
preparations. 

She thought that she was concealing 
her own gratification at her self-imposed 
duty, by an assumption of martyr-like 
resignation. 

The day had been occupied in packing, 
for they intended to start early on the 
following morning to Richmond, where 


they were to take the cars for the White 
Sulphur, having selected that delightful 
watering-place for their summer retreat. 

The passage of the house was filled 
with baggage of various kinds, and in 
considerable quantity, a sure indication 
that the party to whom it belonged was 
composed chiefly of ladies. 

Supper was just over, and Mrs, Irvine 
and her daughter were sitting in the 
chamber of the former, Mrs. Irvine knit- 
ting—a favorite fill-up-the-intervals sort 
of work of Virginia matrons, and other 
matrons too—and her daughter reclining 
against the window-sill, gazing out into 
the clear night and up at the bright stars, 
in that half-dreamy, listless manner which 
makes us feel how near akin we are to 
God, and yet what poor worms of the 
dust we still are as compared with the 
great Architect of the universe. 

Her mother seemed to be more thought- 
ful than usual, occasioned perhaps by the 
severing—at least for a time—of those 
household ties and associations which 
had become part and parcel of her very 
existence. Suddenly, however, she roused 
herself from her reflecting mood, and said 
to her daughter : 

“Grace, is Mr. Hanson going to the 
Springs this summer ?” 

“I do not know,” she replied, “‘ but I 
hope not.” 

“Why?” asked her mother. 

‘** Because I don’t like to have the man 
I am engaged to dangling at my heels 
wherever I go, and throwing a damper 
on all a girl’s pleasure by his jealousy 
and prudery,” replied her daughter. 

“Oh, Grace, Grace! you ought not to 
talk so about Mr. Hanson,” meekly re- 
plied her mother. 

“Well, m« , all I have to say is, 
that I intend . .avea brilliant time, and 
to flirt to my satisfaction while I am at 
the White Sulphur. 

“Oh! Grace! you ought not to treat 
Mr. Hanson so, he is so grand and smart, 
and of such a good family, that you 
ought not to do anything he disapproves 
of,” said Mrs. Irvine. 

* T want you and Mr. Hanson both to 
‘understand,” replied Grace in some an- 
ger, “that I don’t intend to be the slave 
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of any man, and if he knows what is 
good for him, he had better not press 
matters with a high hand ;” saying 
which, she hastily left the room and 
ascended to her own chamber, without 
bidding her mother good night, there to 
seek a repose unsanctified by that blessed 
trust in a guiding and directing Provi- 
dence, which soothes the close of a day 
as well as the close of a life. 

They left Forest Hill next morning, 
according to appointment, and after a fa- 
tiguing journey, reached Richmond in 
safety, and stopped at the Exchange Ho- 
tel, so celebrated for its commodious and 
elegant entertainment. Owing to the 
fatigue of their journey, and the necessi- 
ty of rising early to be in time for the 
morning’s train, they retired immedi- 
ately after supper, and hence did nct see 
any of their numerous friends in the 
city. 

Mrs. Irvine had written to her man of 
business in the city, to obtain an escort 
for her to the Springs; and as she knew 
he could be relied upon, she gave herself 
no uneasiness on this score, but commit- 
ted herself “ to sleep, that sweet restorer 
of tired nature,” willing for the time at 
least to forget her troubles, most of 
which—by the way—were imaginary or 
of her own making. 

Early the next morning, the 24th of 
July, 185—, they reached the depot a 
short time before the train was to start 
for Charlottesville, the farthest western 
point then finished on the great Central 
Railroad of Virginia. Here they found 
Mr. A , Mrs. Irvine’s man of busi- 
ness, accompanied by a young gentle- 
man of his acquaintance, who had gladly 
consented to escort the ladies to the 
White Sulphur. 

As this young gentleman is connected 
with our story, we will devote the few 
moments occupied in the introduction of 
the parties and the usual interchange of 
courtesies, to giving the reader some idea 
of his person and character. 

Arthur Hervey,—for such was his 
name,—was not descended from one of 
those everlasting “first families,” so 
justly or unjustly—we know not which— 








ridiculed as one of ‘‘the peculiar institu- 








tions of the Old Dominion.” On the con- 
trary he was of humble origin; his pa- 
rents having gradually worked their 
way into the best houses, by that talis- 
manic touch-stone, money, which like the 
“Open Sesame,” unlocks and unbars the 
gates and doors of “upper tendom,” 
not only in the good old State of Vir- 
ginia, but all over the world. 

He was a gay, dashing, dressy and 
plausible ‘“ good fellow,” with plenty of 
“brass” and plenty of “tin,” and so main- 
tained a position and popularity to which 
his superficial education and rather loose 
though not actually depraved principles, 
by no means gave him a just claim. 

He was good looking, and knew full 
well how to make the most of his good 
looks. He was also very popular with 
the ladies, to whom he was ever ready 
to pay those little attentions and offer 
that every day incense, which, strange 
to say, seems so grateful and pleasing to 
very sensible women. Such was Arthur 
Hervey, who, now for the first time, met 
the beautiful Grace, of whom he had 
often heard, but by some chance had 
never seen before, 

The baggage was stowed away and 
duly checked, the bustle and noise had 
ceased, the shrill whistle sounded, the 
conductor shouted “all right,” and away 
went the “Iron horse,’ which a few 
years afterwards was destined to pene- 
trate into the bowels of the mighty 
mountain barrier that separates Eastern 
from Western Virginia, and to bear oa- 
ward to the beautiful and fertile valley 
beyond, its life-giving and fruit-bearing 
presence. 

The cars were filled with that motley 
throng, which we always find in our 
public conveyances; here the plain and 
thrifty farmer returning from market, 
where he had been to sell his early 
wheat ; there the country lassie, joyous 
at the thought of displaying to her envi- 
ous companions the new gown and gaudy 
bonnet which she had just purchased; 
while yonder in that corner by himself 
sat some octogenarian, musing on the 
days of “auld lang syne,” and feeling 
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that he was out of place in this age of 
steam and progress, 

And there, too, was many a managing 
mama, and many a pretty girl on their 
way to the great mart of matrimony, 
where the manceuvring mother was to 
dispose of her daughter to the high- 
est bidder in worldly goods. We do 
not mean to assert that the Virginia 
Springs are more notorious in this re- 
spect than other public resorts; but in- 
triguing mothers are found everywhere, 
and gather together from all quarters to 
offer their victims, but too often willing 
sacrifices, upon the altar of Mammon. 

Our heroine and young Arthur Hervey 
occupied the same seat, and talked quite 
cosily about the ordinary ondits of the 
day. The country along the line of the 
railway presented nothing worthy of 
note, until they neared Charlottesville ; 
at that point, however, the isolated spurs 
of the Blue Ridge began to raise their 
mighty heads, andstood like Titans barring 
the further progress of the Iron-horse. 
Sweeping ina graceful curve along the 
banks of the Rivanna, and at the foot of 
Monticello, the beautiful mountain home 
of the great Jefferson, the train crossed 
the river on a graceful iron bridge, and 
reached Charlottesville, the farthest west- 
ern point, as we have heretofore men- 
tioned, then finished on the Central Rail- 
road. At this point our travellers had to 
change their mode of conveyance, and to 
travel the rest of the way in that old 
fashioned and much abused institution, 
the stage-coach. 

After a Babel-like confusion, caused 
by the orders and counter-orders of 
agents and drivers, and the rearing and 
plunging of the fresh and high-spirited 
horses, the long line of coaches started 
to the merry note of the bugle, diverging 
in front of the Lawn to give the passen- 
gers a better view of the University, 
that last, noblest, best monument which 
the genius and patriotism of Jefferson 
has bequeathed to the land he loved so 
well; and then away goes the cavalcade 
at a spanking trot, towards the foot of 
the mighty ridge which towered in front 
like a wall, and which, as it suddenly 
appeared at this point, seemed clothed in 


all that majesty and ‘azure hue,” which 
“distance lends” to such a glorious 
scene. 

On they went, now passing Brooke’s 
and now Cocke’s, those well known Vir- 
ginia hostelries in by-gone-days,—the 
road passing through verdant valleys 
and well cultivated fields, presenting at 
every turn some new and striking view, 
until at last, after a few hours of travel, 
they reached the foot of that beautiful 
mountain pass, so well known to the 
tourist and traveller as Rockfish Gap. 

Here the road “ draws its slow” and 
tortuous “length along,” presenting one 
of the most glorious scenes in any sec- 
tion of our country. The top is reach- 
ed, and now, gentle reader, take thy 
stand by the side of Arthur and Grace, 
who, while the horses are breathing, are 
gazing entranced on this, one of those 
scenes which has made the Old Domin- 
ion so famous; and tell us, dids’t thou 
ever see anything in all the pictures 
painted by the hand of Omnipotence it- 
‘self more beautiful and sublime than this? 

And after thou hast feasted thine eye 
on the glorious Eastern side—the last 
view you will have of Eastern Virginia— 
turn and look to the West, Jook upon old 
Augusta, that county whose soil has been 
rendered classic by the noble and chi- 
valrous name of Lewis! 

’T was there, when the British threat- 
ened an invasion of Western Virginia, 
while “ William Lewis lay confined to 
his room by sickness, but whose eldest 
sons were absent with the Northern 
army, that his wife with the firmness 
of a Roman matron, called her three 
younger sons around her—the youngest 
of whom was but thirteen—and bade 
them fly to the defence of their native 
land. ‘Go, my children,’ said she, ‘I 
spare not my youngest, my fair-haired 
boy, the comfort of my declining years, 
I devote you all to my country.’ ‘ Keep 
back the foot of the invader from the 
soil of Augusta, or see my face no 
more.’ ” 

When Washington heard of this inci- 
cident, he enthusiastically exclaimed, 
“ Leave me buta banner to plant upon 
the mountains of Augusta, and I will 
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rally around me the men who will lift 
our bleeding country from the dust, and 
set her free.” ‘ 

Our travellers reached Staunton in 
safety, where they spent the night, and 
after an early start the next morning ar- 
rived at the Warm Springs, another rest- 
ing place on the route. We would like, 
if we had time, to describe the grand 
and beautiful scenery which strikes the 
traveller at almost every pvint between 
Staunton and the Warm Springs; es- 
pecially the glorious view from the Warm 
Springs Mountain, so celebrated for its 
“*‘ Lover’s Rock,” and other traditionary 
localities, but we must reluctantly pass 
on to other incidents of our story. 

On the evening of the third day after 
leaving Richmond, our party reached the 
justly celebrated White Sulphur Springs 
—that fashionable resort for summer 
visitors from all parts of our country. 
The season was not yet at its height, 
and hence our ladies found no difficulty 
in obtaining pleasant and agreeable ac- 
commodations, and two days after their 
arrival we find them comfortably “fixed” 
in one of the Baltimore cottages, the 
pleasantest range of buildings perhaps 
at the Springs. 

The next day at the usual visiting 
hour, the cabin of Mrs. Irvine was occu- 
pied by several young people, among 
whom was our young friend, Arthur 
Hervey, Miss Cora Selden, a Southern 
lady, and other old friends and acquain- 
tances of Grace’s, who had just heard of 
her arrival, and had come to call upon 
her. 

“Oh! Cora, do tell me all the news, 
and what people are here, and who is in 
your set?” exclaimed Grace, at the first 
pause in the general conversation. 

“« Indeed, Grace,”” replied Cora, “ I’ve 
been here myself such a short time that 
I have no news to tell, and none scarcely 
of my old set have arrived yet.” © 

“You have not made up a set, then,” 
asked Grace. 

“No, not yet, but I hope to do so ina 
few days, when some nice Southern peo- 
ple come, who are old friends of ours.’’ 

“Oh, do tell me who they are,” said 
Grace, 
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‘‘ Well, there’s Mrs. Haskins and her 
daughter Nelly, and also her son James, 
—who, by the way, is a charming fel- 
low, full of fun and humour,—from Ala- 
bama. And then there is Mr. Jones of 
Georgia, and Mr, Sanders of Tennessee, 
and several others, male and female, 
whom I met last winter in New Orleans, 
all nice people, I assure you, who will 
add much to our enjoyment, for of 
course you are to be of our set,” replied 
Cora. 

“ Certainly, if you wish it, and as I 
have formed no other engagement,” said 
Grace. 

‘Miss Selden, can’t you include me 
in your special circle,” asked Arthur, 
and added, ‘I think I have some claims 
upon your liberality, for you are depri- 
ving me of immediate attendance upon 
the fair lady I had the honour of escort- 
ing here, unless you will graciously ad- 
mit me within that ‘charmed inner 
circle’ of yours.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Hervey would be wel- 
comed, I’m sure, into any circle,” replied 
Cora, with a coquettish glance at the 
handsome young fellow, who did not 
seem ill pleased at the graciousness of 
her manner. 

“‘ By the way, Miss Irvine, said a fop- 
pish young man of the party, who had 
hitherto been silently engaged in the 
delightful occupation of curling his 
moustache, “can you tell us who that 
awkward, gauky fellow is, who spoke to 
you yesterday as you were returning 
from the Spring.” 

“That is Mr. Robins,” she said coldly. 

“Well, that hardly answers the ques- 
tion,” he rejoined; ‘“ who and what 
is he?” 

**To the question of who he is,” she 
said, ‘I have already replied by saying 
his name was Robins; to your other ques- 
tion of what he is, I answer that he is 
—a man.” 

Grace had a contempt for those walk- 
ing-tailor-advertisements which ‘‘do most 
congregate” at fashionable places, and 
never condescended to angle for such 
small fry, although sometimes they would 
insist on being caught. But generally, 
when she did angle, it was with a silver 
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hook and for the monarchs of the flood. 

The company tittered audibly at 
Grace’s reply, and the young fop looked 
rather sheepish and foolish; he did not 
stay much longer, but took his leave as 
soon as the conversation became general, 
an example which was speedily followed 
by the rest of the company, for the din- 
ner hour was drawing near, and “ dress- 
ing for dinner” was one of the neces- 
sary routines of fashionable life at the 
Springs. 

Our readers who have visited such 
places will understand better than we 
can describe, the scenes that are enacted 
three times daily in the dining saloons 
of fashionable summer resorts; the rush 
of servants, the eager and angry call of 
“waiter! waiter!” and the clash of 
knives, forks, and plates, are ever the 
same ill-bred concomitants of meals at 
such places. 

The hour for the mighty ball had come, 
and the band was “‘discoursing sweet 
music” in the ball-room, where fashion 
and beauty had assembled, in order to 
“mingle in the circling dance” and 
‘trip the light fantastic toe.” 

And there, too, was the lovely Grace, 
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in all the full blown charms of peerless 
womanhood. Arrayed in a dress of rose- 
celoured silk, adorned with flounces and 
a rich berthé of lace, a diamond neck- 
Jace—an heirloom in her fami!y—encir- 
cling her snowy neck, and a cluster of 
white roses in her hair. She moved the 
acknowledged queen of that brilliant 
throng, and attracted the admiring gaze 
of every eye. 

Her hand was sought for the dance 
by many a gallant, and soon she was 
whirling in its giddy mazes, listening 
during each pause in the music with 
pleased attention to the well turned com- 
pliments and insinuating flatteries of Ar- 
thur Hervey, who had been so fortunate 
as to gain her hand for the first quad- 
rille. 

Alas! poor Harry, thou art almost 
forgotten now by Grace, who, intoxica- 
ted with the incense of admiration which 
is offered to her on every side, and 
flattered by the evident admiration and 
insinuating attentions of the handsome 
and elegant Arthur, holds light as “ airy 
nothings” the bonds that bind her to 
thee ! 


TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT. 





MY LITTLE STAR. 


BY CORNELIA. 


I've watched a star, dear Love, since last we parted, 


A Solitary star which shines above, 


As though ’twould lure me by its strange pure brightness 


To dream once more of happiness and love. 


A little trembling star,—it shines at even, 


So pure, so holy, too, its soft rays are— 


I almost question if some Angel spirit 


Does not bend o’er me from that little star. 
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At twilight when my saddened heart is lonely, 
That star looks calmly down, as though to cheer 
My weary bosom, when dim spectres only, 


And shadows of the Past are gliding near. 


Each dewy evening, while I gaze upon it, 
So mild, so heavenly, as it shines afar, 
I, musing, wonder if its soft light reacheth 


Beyond those mountain summits where you are. 


I wonder, too, whether your eyes behold it 


The while I gaze upon its pensive light,— 





If so, then tell me, does it charm your spirit 


By its soft rays, so beautiful and bright? 


A cloud passed o’er my little star this evening, 
A cold, dark cloud, so cold it made me weep, 
Yet still I mused, mine eyes still upward gazing, 


Through blinding tears, their silent watch to keep. 


And when I bowed me down in prayerful sorrow, 
A sudden calmness swept my spirit o’er,— 
I gazed again, and lo! the cloud had vanished— 


My little star shown brighter than before. 


Didst view it thus, beloved ?—-and didst thou question 
The direful omen when the cloud appeared ? 
‘ 


And did thy soul, like mine, bow down in sorrow, 


And was thy heart’s deep fountain strangely stirred ? 


And didst thou welcome, too, the star’s returning, 
When, pure and beautiful, and calm and bright, 
It shone again, more radiant still, still soothing 


Our fevered senses by its mystic light ? 


Thus, may Life’s path for thee, dear one, be lighted 
By Hope’s glad ray which dawneth from above, 
And may each transient cloud which passes o’er it 


But add new radiance to thy Star of Love. 


This silent prayer my fond lips utter nightly, 
As, through the shadows dim and mists of even, 


My little star looks down and seems to whisper 


Of peace and happiness and love in Heaven. 
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In reviewing the recorded glories of 
the past, the student of history is arrested 
as he comes in the presence of a group 
of proud achievements, which contributes 
with its magnitude, diversity, and splen- 
dour to illumine on the historic page the 
name of a single man, and pausing there 
he pays his tribute of heartfelt admira- 
tion, and it may be of earnest love to the 
memory of the benefactor of his race. 

It is in the nature of this homage of 
the student that we are struck with the 
magnitude of the triumphs of the human 
mind, when compared with those of the 
physical powers. The memory of the 
philanthropist and philosopher of any 
age, is found sacredly preserved from 
the crumbling touch of decay ; while the 
triumphal arch, and glittering mausoleum 
dedicated to martial memories are crumb- 
ling and passing away. 

One is dedicated to the benefactor of 
mankind, the other is a memorial record 
of the evil deeds of him whose fancied 
glory they are vainly intended to com- 
memorate. One taught man the sublime 
powers of mind and soul; the other de- 
monstrated the fearful strength of the 
physical being. Each performed his sep- 
arate destiny. But is it wonderful that 
men should love one while they have little 
sympathy with the other? ‘The first is 
the luminary, clear, beautiful, and bright, 
which sheds its healthful light and 
warmth upon the whole human family— 
the other is the eccentric and unbridled 
comet, rising in the murky skies of vice, 
selfishness and crime, sweeping along its 
lurid path, shedding disastrous twilight 
on half the nations, and perplexing men 
with the fear of change, to set at last 
amid storms of ruin and disaster. 

In seeking to discover the true destiny 
of the “ American Citizen,” in what di- 
rection should men look to find his most 
complete perfection? They could not 
turn to deeds of bloodshed and war, al- 
though there were shining among them 
the most stupendous that have affected 
the destinies of men. For the policy of 
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America is peace, and it is to the harmo- 
ny of the government that her citizens 
must look for its promised perfection; the 
“pride, pomp, and circumstance of glo- 
rious war” would allure the peaceful vo- 
tary of freedom from the pursuits of phi- 
losophy and science that he might revel 
in the intoxicating splendours of military 
triumphs. Not only is the vigorous dis- 
cipline of camp-life, which is necessary 
when armies would conquer, opposed to 
the proud independence of a true repub- 
lican, but it so elevates one man above 
his fellow-men, as to clothe his character 
and his deeds in that strangely fascina- 
ting garb which distance is wont to throw 
around the things of earth; of which the 
English bard has so beautifully sung, 
and by which the rude and sterile moun- 
tain-top seems fairer with its icy cliffs and 
stormy gusts than the modest vale from 
which itis observed ; although the charm 
of perfume and blossom, with mingled 
sunshine and shade, paint an Eden 
around the beholder. 

The ultimate end of this deifying pro- 
cess would be to revive all the terrors 
which hung around the names of the fa- 
vourite generals of the legions of ancient 
Rome. And it has been eloquently and 
beautifully said in the Senate of America, 
that ‘‘the veteran soldier who has fol- 
lowed a victorious leader from clime to 
clime, will forget his love of country in 
his love for his commander ; and the bay- 
onets you send abroad to conquer a king- 
dom, will be brought back to destroy the 
rights of the citizen and prop the throne 
of an Emperor.” 

It is, then, not upon the field of battle 
that they must look to find the perfection 
of the true destiny of an American, It 
is rather in the studio, the legislative hall, 
or the judicial presence; for, in the no- 
bler arts of peace they are to find the 
real aggrandizement and true glory of 
his country. War may be necessary, as 
from the weakness and wickedness of 
mankind it sometimes will be ; if so, itis 
a misfortune ; it has just been shown to 
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be subversive of national prosperity, al- 
though its triumphs might mingle into 
one continuous pageant. 

There is an experiment to be tried in the 
progress of the American government— 
that experiment is not whether man can 
govern himself; the history of the world 
has shown, and the teachings of philoso- 
phy and science demonstrate the absurdi- 
ty of that proposition ; it is, from the na- 
ture of our race, a simple impossibility. 
But the experiment to be tried by the 
government is—How far is man able to 
govern himself? And whatever be its 
fate, the experiment will have been fairly 
tried ; for no country can be found in the 
wide world where more natural advan- 
tages are to be had to sustain the inde- 
pendence and prosperity of a republican 
government, and it may be truly said, that 
no people exists in the world more suited 
for the development of free institutions 
than the Anglo-Saxon American race. 

It is evident that, for the freedom and 
prosperity of the country, there must be 
a restraint upon the government which 
will prevent its centralization, and which 
will tend to preserve it a “ citizenized 
government” where the people in their 
individual capacity own the property, and 
taxation is within the bounds of modera- 
tion—this restraint is to be secured most 
certainly in the equality of the hopes of 
fature elevation to be found among the 
great body of the people, hence the won- 
derful charm which encircles the name of 
a ‘‘self-made man.” And there is no 
American who does not contemplate with 
pride the sublime truth, that in his own 
native land offices of emolument and 
trust are not open only to the few favoured 
sons of fortune and of birth, but that he 
who walks in the humbler ranks of life 
ean form as bright anticipations of a glo- 
rious future as he in whose veins courses 
the blood of monarchs of ages. 

There is nothing which more contri- 
butes to the purity of a republican de- 
mocracy than a simplicity of manners 
among its citizens ; a display in the forms 
of life in the few, ere long begets a desire 
for luxurious indulgence in the many, 
and if this primitive display be on the 
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part of the learned and intelligent among 
men, it leads with fearful rapidity to the 
most baleful corruption. While the man 
who adheres amid all the execrations of 
fortune to strict republican simplicity of 
outward life, and directs all his resources 
and energies toward the elevation of man, 
morally and mentally, is America’s true 
patriot. : 

Standing the scrutiny of all these tests, 
the life of Benjamin Franklin shines 
brightly in the annals of his country, a 
glorious example for the emulation of the 
sons of America in all coming time. 

Born in a new and simple, yet vigorous 
and growing country, he began his career 
amid hardships scarcely paralleled in that 
age of toil; yet we find him rising step 
by step until he had attained the proud- 
est elevation ever reached by man, and 
carried even there the affective and earn- 
est love of all classes of men. The wise 
man loved to worship in the outer court 
of that temple where he offered sacrifice 
within the most sacred precincts, and 
filled the holy of holies with the perfume 
of his costly incense, while the humblest 
of his countrymen claimed a share in the 
glory of his deeds. 

In his youth he does not display the 
wonderful powers which distinguished 
him in after years. It has been said, 
that great men who are destined to per- 
form a proud part in the fate of nations, 
have always felt in the early years of 
extreme youth a consciousness of their 
glorious future; and so strongly does this 
feeling possess some men, that they blind- 
ly follow to their own ruin the guidance 
of a star which none but they themselves 
can see. It was “his star” around which 
there seemed to hang all the grandeur of 
a “determined fate,” which enticed the 
great Napoleon into those extravagancies 
which led to his ruin. 

In the early days of Franklin we can 
scarcely see the faintest gleam of that 
glory which afterwards blazed with such 
a healthful lustre over the civilized world. 
Humble, and obscure of parentage and 
birth, even those who knew him best lit- 
tle dreamed of the coming glory of his 
name; and he appears thus in every pe- 
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riod of his life, the ‘self-made man,” 
Not owing his elevation to any anterior 
relations of kindred or clan, but relying 
solely on his own persevering energy 
of will, and untiring industry, he was 
enabled to rise independent of the fickle 
patronage of the great. It is to himself 
alone that he owes his immortality, and 
that the world is indebted for his career 
of surpassing usefulness, 

When men glance at the category of 
the illustrious of America, and observe 
that so large a proportion of them sprung 
from the midst of the masses of the peo- 
ple, and, by the practice of virtue and 
diligence in their pursuits, attained the 
high elevation they afterwards enjoyed 
in the world, they are disposed to pro- 
nounce that the surest roud to eminence 
and usefulness for the American citizen, 

Franklin, with his homely meal, did 
not more clearly demonstrate his noble 
independence, than his whole life has 
shown to the aspiring youth of his coun- 
try, that, to win an immortal name, there 
is enly necessary their own exertions, 
properly directed, and that the smiles of 
the great, so necessary in old monarchi- 
cal countries, are not absolutely indis- 
pensable in a land of republican free- 
dom. 

With the name and history of Franklin 
always before him, the aspiring genius 
who is lowly born can start resolutely 
on his career of glory, it will prove to 
him a “pillar of cloud by day, and a 
pillar of fire by night.” If, in his mo- 
ments of success, he is doubtful of the 
true direction, and is tempted to swerve 
from the path of rectitude by the seduc- 
tions of the designing and wicked, he 
has only to turn to the teachings of his 
great exemplar, whose example may 
seem inglorious in the light which his 
hope and imagination have shed along 
his path, just as the shining finger of 
God, to the Israelites, seemed cloudy in 
the sun-light, but still steady and un- 
changing, it will lead him straight on to 
success. If the clouds of adverse fortune 
should darken in his sky, and his cour- 
age grow faint amid the buffetings of a 
cold and selfish world, then the pillar 
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will hang kindly over his path, shining 
clear and bright amid surrounding gloom, 
and shedding the mild light of encour- 
agement along his narrow way, warning 
him back from the brink of the dark 
abyss of despair; and thus, through all 
the toilsome journey, which winds up the 
rugged steep, from which “ Fame’s proud 
temple shines afar,” the name of Frank- 
lin will be his guiding star. 

But his effurts were not confined in 
endeavours to elevate himself in the magni- 
tude of his wealth, or to win distinguished 
places of honour and trust. But amid 
all the exactions of necessary labour, we 
find that he always had time to devote to 
the cause of letters and science, and his 
literary investigations have proved a last- 
ing benefit to mankind. It was, however, 
in the scientific world that he won his 
proudest tame. Comparatively at a 
stand, there was nothing in the position 
of science befvre the world which could 
tempt the service of the ambitious and 
selfish, it held out to its votaries no gilded 
allurements of wealth or fame,—they bad 
as their reward only the pleasure they 


derived from the pursuit of their favour- 


ite study. Men of wealth and learning 
were accustomed to while away their 
leisure hours with the experiments which 
pleased them, and the cloistered mathe- 
matician framed theories in his retire- 
ment, from which he was vainly seeking 
to decipher the fair proportions of philo- 
sophic truth. What had the plain repub- 
lican in common with such men as these? 
It was that bond of sympathy which al- 
ways unites the followers of any great 
cause, which drew them toward him, and 
won for him their friendship and love. 
But he was no cluistered hermit, dream- 
ing apart from men in his selfish world 
of science; in a full career of usefulness 
we find him sparing portions of his time 
for his favourite studies, Crossing the 
ocean on his political missions between 
nations, the great plenipotentiary is per- 
forming experiments to discover the di- 
recticn and velocity of the ocean-currents 
and determine their relative temperature. 
Treating with the nations of Europe, 
holding converse with the monarchs and. 
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great men of every country he visited, 
we find him sympathising with the 
labours of the humble boatmen of Hol- 
land, and discovering the relations be- 
tween the propellant energies required to 
move boats in water of different depths ; 
and with his valuable utilitarian spirit, 
he has placed the world under everlasting 
obligations, for the happy application of 
this relation to the end of economising 
the expensive forces of animal labour in 
the structure and use of canals, thus fur- 
nishing a beautiful exemplification of the 
mutual dependence of the different orders 
of society upon one another. 

It was his correct appreciation of the 
relations naturally existing among men, 
and the obligations of the great as well 
as the humble, to regard with sacred 
reverence the teachings of Plato’s law of 
eternal justice, which inspired him, in 
early life, with that hatred of tyranny 
which ever after distinguished him; his 
respect for that law, “whose seat is the 
bosom of God, and whose voice is the 
harmony of the world;” which led the 
great Turgot to write beneath his por- 
trait: 


“Eripuit celo fulmen, sceptrumque tyran- 
? 


nis.’ 
The idea expressed in the first part of 
the line is not extravagant, fur his con- 
tributions to the history and nature of 
electricity formed a new era in the world. 
It may be truly said that he disarmed the 
lightning of its sting, and played with 
the instrument of death as a harmless 
thing, when he drew it from the clouds 
and laid it a captive at his feet. With 
his own hand he has inscribed his name 
on the blue arch of heaven, and history 
will preserve his fame in letters as daz- 
zling as the lightning’s flash. It was 
Morse, it is true, who taught the light- 
ning’s fiery wing to write, and bear intel- 
ligence in its ample flight, but it was he 
who first tamed the “swift-winged mes- 
senger” of men, and made him obedient 
tu a guiding hand. 
As surely as the pointed arch of the 
gothic architect points to the source of 
the Christian’s faith, the slender rod 
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which stands alike by the cottage of the 
poor and the palace of the rich man, 
points to the eternal home and immor- 
tality of him whose name it bears, and 
there is no more fitting type of his use- 
fulness. Ile was never distinguished by 
the display and ostentation of his deeds; 
but quietly and noiselessly he worked, 
so that none but those he benefitted knew 
that he had served them. 

The lightning-rod does not defiantly 
dare the blackened storm-cloud to try the 
power of its mighty strength against its 
towering and ambitious head, but silently 
and steadily it extends its influence around 
it, and when the heaving bosom of the 
storm is brought within the wooing of its 
magic charming, it is soothed to quiet, as 
the shining point, like a peaceful mediator, 
comes between it and the estranged earth 
and conveys away i‘s oppressive burden, 
For, wherever its influence is felt, the 
spirit of reconciliation is breathed on 
nature, and the repentant cloud is free 
to weep itself away on the bosom of its 
great mother, Ilow akin to the gentle, 
mild, yet controlling influence he exer- 
cised on those among whom he lived. 

But, notwithstanding the spotless purity 
of his character, he was not without his 
bitter and vindictive enemies, who excited 
against him all the evil passions they 
could-command, that they might weaken 
his influence and impair his usefulness, 
and there were many unscrupulous as- 
sailants who pursued him even to the 
sanctuary of his sacred honour. But he 
proudly triumphed over them, for trust- 
ing in the rectitude of his life, he waited 
for sacred truth to assert its rightful sway, 
History presents no scene to which 
Americans should look with fonder pride 
than that, when in the assembled presence 
of the lords of England, the hireling of 
a baffled and enraged Ministry poured out 
the phials of his wrath on the name of their 
illustrious representative, while he, tower- 
ing in moral grandeur, looked on in 
silent, lofty pity. 

When his career on earth was drawing 
to a close, men fondly lingered in con- 
templation of the serene evening of his 
life. The larger portion of the period of 
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his distinguished service to his country 
was spent in foreign lands, and he re- 
mained away, at the bidding of his coun- 
trymen, to an extreme old age. But the 
picture would be incomplete if he had 
died far away from the country he had so 
faithfully served, and whose institutions 
he had fostered with so much care, As 
he neared the end of life he returned to 
die in the bosom of his family in his 
native town. When at last an exacting 
public service consented to yield him to 
retirement, he spent his time in the pur- 
suit of his favourite studies, and in con- 
verse with men of genius and learning, 
who came to seek wisdom from the 
treasured stores of the venerable old 
man. With his only daughter always 
near him, his little grand-children sport- 
ing about him, and his dearest friends 
around him, while his benevolent counte- 
nance told of the contentment of his 
spirit as he contemplated his appfoach to 
the shores of eternity, we may truly say, 
as we contemplate the scene, ‘‘ the end of 
that man was peace.” 

It was early in life that he formed his 
celebrated plan of attaining to perfect 
virtue by the separate and afterwards 
combined practice of all the virtues; and 
if he never, in this world, attained that 
perfection, which is only to be found in 
the eternal world, still he approached 
that sublime end continually, and his 
virtues shed a lustre on his death as they 
had beautified his life. Although the 
falling of the earthly temple, where his 
soul had dwelt, was accompanied with 
pain and suffering, it was quietly and 
peacefully that his spirit took its flight 
from earth and winged its way to its 
future home beyond the sun. At his 
death nations mourned his loss; the 
young America’s great heart stood still 
while the peopie wept; philosophy robed 
all her temples in the sable weeds of 
mourning; science hung garlands of 
cypress in her sacred groves, and when 
American poetry shall fulfill its growing 
promise, glowing with the inspiration of 
his life, it shall snatch the lyre of Fame 
and immortalize the deeds of earth’s 
darling son. 


The name of Franklin has been often 
connected with dark forms of scepticism, 
and even blacker infidelity, but here 
gross injustice has been done the great 
moralist. There never lived a man who 
more sincerely cherished a sacred rever- 
ence fur the teachings of unrevealed 
religion. But he was no sectarian dis- 
ciple of any school or sect; his generous 
and liberal spirit discovered the same 
great leading principles in them all, and 
rose above the minor points of difference. 
What a beautiful type of the christianity 
of his country, where religious freedom 
is an element of the political creed, and 
there is no national religion in the most 
Christian land on earth. 

There would have been less to admire 
in the stupendous structure of his mas- 
sive mind, if homage to party, or to sect, 
had curtailed its fair proportions. It is 
fortunate, however, that on this subject 
he has spoken for himself, and closed the 
door on mere conjecture. When Tom 
Paine was about to publish his infamous 
** Age of Reason,” Franklin wrote to him 
thus: “I would advise you not to attempt 
unchaining thetiger, but to burn this piece 
before it is seen by any other person. 
If men are so wicked with religion, what 
will they be without it.” When discord 
reigned in a convention of his country- 
men, he ardently pressed upon the mem- 
bers the efficacy of daily public prayers, 
and at an advanced age we find him 
speaking in the convention on this sub- 
ject, on which occasion he said: 

“T have lived, sir, a long time, (81 
years,) and the longer I live the more 
convincing proofs I see of this truth, that 
God governs in the affairs of men, and if 
a sparrow cannot fall to the ground with- 
out His notice, is it probable that an em- 
pire can rise without Iis aid?” 

Here we have the language of a warm 
advocate of the Christian religion, and 
not the cold unbeliever. It is well for 
the enduring lustre of his name, that no 
dark stigma of immorality can be af- 
fixed to his memory, and men can rejoice 
that his illustrious example is deprived of 
none of its strength. 
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THE BELLES. 


Hear the singing of the Belles— 
Angel Belles! 
What a world of happiness its harmony foretells! 
How the music seems to tinkle, 
In the icy air of night! 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to tinkle 
With a crystaline delight: 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of holy rhyme, 
To the beatific symphony, that blesses while it swells 
From those Belles, Belles, Belles, Belles, 
Belles, Belles, Belles-— 
From the singing and the clinging of those Belles. 


II. 


Hear the laughing of the Belles --- 
Gaudy Belles! 
What a world of merriment its melody foretells ! 


In the dazzling giddy light, 
How they ring out their delight! 
From the saucy, silly tones, 
All out of tune, 
What a foolish ditty drones 
To the turtle dove that listens, while she moans 
To the moon: 
Oh! from out those laughing Belles 
What a gush of thoughtlessness voluminously wells, 
How it swells! 
And not dwells 
On the future: How it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 
To the clinging in the dancing 
Of those Belles, Belles, Belles, 
Of those Belles, Belles, Belles, Belles, 
Belles, Belles, Belles, 
To the flirting and coquetting of those Belles. 


Ill. 


Hear the boasting of the Belles---- 
Bloomer Belles! 
What a world of solemn thought, immodesty compels: 
In the startled ear o’ nights, 
How they scream for “ Woman’s Rights,”’ 
Not much horrified to speak, 
How they shriek, shriek, shriek, 
Out of tune 
In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the men, 
In a mad exp: Stulation at the tyranny of men; 
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The Belles. 


Speaking higher, higher,, higher, 
With a desperate desire, 
And a resolute endeavor, 
Now, now to sit or never, 
As the peers of the bearded men. 
Oh! such Belles, Belles, Belles, 
What a tale their terror tells 
Of despair. 
How they clang and clash and roar, 
What a horror they out-pour, 
From their bosoms with their palpitating air! 
Yet the ear it fully knows, 
By such wrangling 
And such jangling, 
How the danger ebbs and flows. 
Yet the ear distinctly tells, 
In such chatter 
And such clatter, 
How the danger sinks and swells, 
By the sinking or the swelling of the anger of such Belles; 
Of such Belles---- 
Of the Belles, Belles, Belles, Belles, 
Belles, Belles, Belles, 
In the clamor and the clangor of such Belles. 


IV. 


Hear the shouting of the Belles---- 
Brazen Belles! 
What a tale of terror now their turbulency tells! 
In the silence of the night, 
How we shiver with affright, 
At the wildness of the laughter of their tone! 
Its every sound that floats 
Soon will be within their throats 
But a groan. 
And the people----ah! the people--- 
They that worship ‘neath that steeple 
With its Cone, 
And who praying, praying, praying, 
In that muffled monotone, 
Should feel glory in once rolling 
From these human hearts a stone--~ 
Every one.of them is woman---- 
Every one of them is human---- 
They have souls: 
And their King it is controls: 
And he rolls, rolls, rolls, 
Bolls 
A pean from these Belles! 
And his merry bosom swells, 


With the pzan of these Belles! 
And he dances and he yells; 
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Keeping time, time, time, 


In a Babylonish rhyme, 


To the pean of these Belles— 
Of these Belles: 


Keeping time, time, time, 


In a sort of Hellish rhyme, 


To the throbbing of these Belles—- 
Of the Belles, Belles, Belles, 
To the sobbing of these Belles: 


Keeping time, time, time. 


As he knells, knells, knells, 


In a happy Hellish rhyme, 


To the dancing of the Belles— 
Of the Belles, Belles, Belles, 
To the prancing of the Belles, 
Of the Belles, Belles, Belles, Belles, 
Belles, Belles, Belles. 
To the moaning and the groaning of the Belles. 


CameEROoN RisgQvue. 





WHO’S WHO?—A HIT AT RICHMOND SOCIETY. 


CHAPTER I. 
YE SQUIRE 0’DAMES. 


There are nobs in this world, and there 
are snobs. Richmond is a small hole in 
this world. Ergo—you may draw your 
own conclusion. 

Mr. Tippleton Tandem was the nob- 
biest of the nobs of the Virginia metro- 
polis. As to Wm. Delawispe—well, he 
wasn’t a snob, but he was that lamenta- 
ble, seedy individual, a decayed gentle- 
man in reduced circumstances. In other 
words, one of that long list of “has 
beens,” headed by Troy. Moreover, both 
of these gentlemen claimed, in their own 
peculiar spheres, to be flirts. Not the 
same sphere, however. Mr. Tandem 
would have asked: who (the fiend) Mr. 
Delawispe was? 

“‘ By Jove, you know, don’t see him in 
any light.” 

Be not over particular in your in- 
quiries, O! amiable Foozle, as to the 
brains of Mr. Tippleton Tandem. 


‘© As to his morals ?” asks Foozle. 


O! venerable Foozle, why muss your 
precious old knowledge-box about that? 
You can’t expect men in society to be 
walking editions of Aisop’s fables, with 
any quantity of nice, comfortable morals 
attached. Bother brains! Blow morals! 
No matter what his course in life, sir, 
Mr. Tippleton Tandem parts his hair un- 
deviatingly down the middle, (“in medio 
tutissimus ibex,” as Tip. himself would 
say): let his morals be as they may, sir, 
his linen is spotless; what though he 
stand on his last legs, (rickety Tip.,) 
yet those limbs are clothed in faultless 
pegtops, within the side-pockets of which 
are those curiously rare mineralogical 
specimens, even more convincing than 
Hugh Miller’s Testimony of the Rocks, 
Society asks no more—society can ask 
no more. Dry up, O! eminent Foozle. 

Monsigneur Tandem s’amusait by pay- 
ing desperate attention to some lovely 
sufferer for some weeks, and just as the 
greedy Circassian stood mouth, eyes, 
hands, all wide open to catch the hand- 
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kerchief, lo! my lord Sultan, the Pshaw! 
of Persia, refuses to toss the “ wiper” 
into the fair expectant’s bosom, -but uses 
it to smooth his delicate moustaches, 
which wax smaller by degrees and beuu- 
tifully less daily, and drives off, collect. 
ing the Olympic dust on his chariot 
wheels, to flutter the gaudy rag before 
some other she gudgeon’s eyes. Wasn’t 
that a nobby thing to do? 

How many enticing webs, with brown 
stone fronts, do men, those spiders, 
weave to entrap the gorgeous blue-bot- 
tles, and charming little house-flies, and 
musical volitantes of every kind, which 
we call women. 

I can’t say my other hero, Delawispe, 
was as successful as Tandem, You know 
what is nobby in Dives, (who always 
succeeds, is snobby in Lazarus, (a poor 
relation,) who almost always fails. Thus 
a lively little Harpya, named Fanny, 
buzzed into Spider William’s parlor, 
and took his advances in good part, till 
the ogre whetted his claws; when she, 
perceiving his drift, pinched his pro- 
boscis, pulled his palpi, and burst entirely 
through the gossamer tabernacle in her 
haste to escape, and yet all damages were 
repaired in time for a majestic blue-bot- 
tle, named Isabella, to languidly saunter 
into the affections of the host, until she, 
too, perceiving William’s cannibalistic 
propensities, stalked off, carrying with 
her many remnants of the work of for- 
mer years, which clung to her person 
without impeding her strut. Coquetry in 
a@ woman is inborn. Show me a woman 
without it and you show me a disagree- 
able animal; but coquetry in a man re- 
minds me of the ass turned lap-dog. 
Flirtation in a woman is a “ pooty nitten 
ting ;” in a man it’s a downright lie. 


CHAPTER II. 
YE FAIR LADYE. 


The Hon. Taliaferro Toadstool was a 
millionaire; he had been a market-gar- 
dener. Mrs. General Christopher Sly 
had often, with the aid of her daughter 


Sukey, jewed the said Toadstool for vege- 
tables, with which to appease those Gor- 
gons, Hydras, and Chimeras dire, intitu- 
lated her boarders. For though Mrs. 
Sly had been wife to that redoubtable 
warrior, Major General Christophero 
who was wounded in the leg at the bloody 
field of Palo Alt » yet in her middle 
ages she was reduced to taking “a few 
friends only to stay with her,” who never 
failed to infurm you how dear she was to 
them, and to aver that they nightly, 
hourly, bled for her. 

Now, that doughty Boanerges, Sly, at 
his lamentable demise, left behind more 
piedges of his affection for his inconsola- 
ble relict than other available property ; 


\ 


Sly, 


the consequence was, that though this 
worthy woman remembered the humble 
origin of Toadstool, (a mere plebeian, 
as he modestly styled himself), yet she 
did not hesitate to bestow upon him the 
hand of “the daughter of that hero, who 
once enjoyed the confidence of the 2d 
Pater Patriz.”’ The allusion is obscure; 
logically speaking, she must have meant 
General Taylor; genealogically speaking, 
she, perhaps, was also correct; if indi- 
viduals are allowed forefathers, why may 
not a patria bag two? 

That is, Mrs. Sly hesitated no longer 
when an admiring constituency returned 
the Hon. Taliaferro T. to Congress, and 
the ci devant market-gardener could offer 
to Sukey, (now angelized into Psyche,) 
on that very road where he had often 
‘tooled’ his cart, a drive in his chariot, 
with a bran new coat-of-arms and a motto, 
“Excelsior,” which Delawispe said it 
brought tears to his eyes to have to trans- 
late ‘‘On-I-on.” 

Hion. T. Toadstool’s mansion being a 
brown stone front, high up on Catapult 
Avenue, in fact No. 40., Battleaxe Square, 
(if there are no such places in Richmond 
there ought to be,) of course the Misses 
Toadstool had been educated, together 
with their cousin, Miss Hartley, at what 
Tom Toadstool irreverently denominated 
“Mammy Shanghai’s,” by which pro- 
fane intitulation was dimly shadowed 
forth “‘ Madam Chégary’s.” 

No matter what part of Richmond 
Battle Axe Square is; Les coutumes du 
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pays may be different, but human nature 
is pretty much the same from Bacon 
Quarter Branch to Butchertown, and the 
same is not pretty much from Butcher- 
town to Bacon Quarter Branch. 

Except Ruth Hartley. Some of her was 
lovely. The name of Ruth suited her to 
aT. That is, it ought to have been truth. 
She had a heart. I say it without hesi- 
tation, and I say it boldly. As to its 
being as big as a mountain, I’m glad it 
was not. For, some how, those hearts 
which have attained to the size of moun- 
tains, have generally reached also their 
degree of hardness. Despite Jane Eyre, 
Jno: Halifax, &c., lam bound to make 
her pretty. She was fit—and starty. 
She had her faults, which I am not guing 
to talk about. Toadstool had adopted 
her; she was his niece. 

“ By Jove!” says Delawispe to Bruin, 
“that’s a powerful pretty woman, riding 
with Tandem; who’s it?” 

Bruin.—‘“ Why it’s Miss Hartley, old 
Toadstwol’s niece; have you been up a 
tree never to have seen her befvre?” 

Wm.—‘“ Good time she must be hav- 
ing with Tandem. Pretty severe invest- 
ment that, to have to stand Tip. for an 
hour for the sake of a ride. Eh? old 
Bruin.” 

B.—‘‘ And yet, my dear boy, do you 
happen to remember that yesterday, 
when we were walking up Franklin to- 
gether, Tudor Plantagenet happened to 
beckon to you from his dog-cart, and it 
was ‘bye-bye, old boy, I want tu speak 
to Tude for a minute,’ and so you drove 
away with a nod. I know it was ‘society,’ 
and that when you say you had rather 
talk to me than that royal Swede, you 
are telling the truth, but then you’d 
rather be seen with him. He knows 
who’s who, in fact he is one of those 
mysterious individuals who’s who him- 
self. Well, with the women it’s the 
same way; with you and me they can 
very well afford to have a little time now 
and then ; but for a woman, who comes 
out of a mansion like that on Catapult 
Avenue yonder, to drive, or go to balls, 
or operas with you or me? Nary time. 
The first thing they’d know somebody 
would ask them, ‘who were you riding 
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with yesterday afternoon,’ or, ‘I saw you 
at Mrs. MacGorgon’s with a stranger, 
who was he?’ And it comes out that it 
was a Mr. Bruin, or a Mr. Delawispe ; 
and the men immediately adjust insane 
pieces of window-glass to their eyes, and 
a horrible echo rushes round the room, 
‘who is Mr. Blueing--did you say his 
name was Blueing ?—-or Mr. Delawhisk, 
or Mr. Thingumbob?’ and they begin to 
say with shame: ‘he is an editor, or a 
book-keeper, or a counterhopper. Not 
in our set, you know, one of those peo- 
ple one never meets in society.” For you 
know, my dear fellow, whatever my 
private merits, or your domestic virtues, 
that we have never yet entered the centre 
of that magic circle ‘ society,’ ” 

Wm.—* But you know Tip. ain’t much 
on brains.” 

B.—“‘ My dear boy, brains, in your 
theories about women, is your great mis- 
take. Do you suppose that the Queen of 
Sheba would have ever taken her memor- 
able journey to see Solomon, if he had 
been only a salesman with the firm of 
Abrams, Isaacs & Jacobs, on Main street, 
who sell ‘closh, which eef dey eesh not 
sheep, I doesh not know ady ting as eesh 
sheep ?’? No, my boy, never. Nor would 
she have driven out with him in the 
afternoon, if he had had twice the brains 
and twice the jewelry that he had. It 
was because he was King of the Jews, 
and at the head of society. He was the 
ultimate decimal of [Hebrew upper ten- 
dom, at Jerusalem. Voila tout!’ 

Delawispe.—‘ Well, everybody has his 
gout, as Tom Dawson says, but I think 
it would anything but juvat me pulver’ 
olympicum collegisse curriculo—” 

Bruin.—‘ Hello there, I haven’t quite 
caught up with that vehicle yet; waita 
bit; loosen your cravat; take breath 
after that pull at the Pierian, its danger- 
ous to talk too soon afterwards; well, 
now you are no longer red in the face, 
you can go on comfortably.” 

Wm.—*“ Well, I was going to say, 
when you put in your stupid jaw, that I 
should think it would bore, to take a wo- 
man out this evening; dust ankle deep, 
perspiration standing so thick on a man 
that he feels as if he had gone surf-bath- 
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ing, fans at a premium, and mercury 
quoted at 983 above par. It may be a de- 
lightful amusement to talk to a woman 
such weather in a buggy, but the delec- 
tability thereof doth not appear unto the 
subscriber.” 

B.—‘‘It would appear unto the sub- 
secriber, if the subscriber happened to 
know the woman, and also owned a turn- 
out of his own, instead of having to pay 
like bricks for a detestably flash estab- 
lishment from a livery stable, which you 
are afraid will serve you the same turn 
Cinderella’s equipage did her, only be- 
coming anything but ‘some pumpkins,’ 
if you stay out half an hour later than 
you bargained for. Trust me, my boy, 
these are the reasons you don’t see an 
evening drive in a more favourable light.” 

Wm.—‘‘ It must be so, John Roach, 
thou reasonest well, else whence this 
pleasing hope, this fond desire, this long- 
ing after femininity.’ But, you bear, I 
never heard you growl more musically ; 
go it, old fellow.” 

B.—‘ Ole fellow’s occupation’s gone; 
bye-bye,” 

Wm.—* Ta-ta.” And they parted. 


CHAPTER III. 
MY NEIGHBOUR HIS WIFE. 


Upon the 26th of June, 1858, at 17 
minutes past 5, P. M., the remarkable 
phenomenon of rain might have been 
discovered by Mr. E. Meriam, had he 
stood upon the club house steps, by the 
side of Wm. Delawispe. Mr. D. was 
armed to the teeth—with an umbrella; 
which mortal engine was always called 
into play whenever Mr. Wm. engaged in 
his present favourite occupation of watch- 
ing for young damsels caught out ina 
squall, 

Ruth Hartley had started out for a con- 
stitutional, but soon put back into harbor, 
showing signals of distress, viz: a white 
skirt, waving over one of Thompson’s 
patent corrugated. She was purity itself, 
even to the hem of her garment. Divine 
Spider spied her scudding before the 


blast. Away goes Spider. Unconscious 
Daphne puts it down 2.40!y; Apollo at 
2.39. Consequence: when Daphne nearly 
reaches Battleaxe Square, and is wet 
through and through, the Sun God offers 
the umbrella at that auspicious moment 
when she least needs it. 

“Won’t you come in?” asks the drip- 
ping divinity. 

“No, thank you, not this evening, 
was the Godlike rejoinder. 

“Then you must call and let me thank 
you for your kindness.” 

Wm. intimated that it was likely that 
a young man, answering to his general 
description, might meditate a descent on 
some such mansion at a future time, but 
adjourned sine die. 

I think sine die meant next Monday. 

When Wm. called, the Misses Toad- 
stool were in the parlor. Mr. Tippleton 
Tandem was there; Valentine Velox, 
Esq., ditto; young Eacho, I think, was 
there. Mr. Tip. Tan. raised his eye- 
glass as Miss Ruth left Aim to shake 
hands with Mr. Wm. and present him. 

Somehow Wm. and Ruth edged away. 
Mr. Tandem raised his glasses again and 
ventured the original remark, ‘“‘ Pon my 
soul, singular, very.” Mr. Valentine 
Velox, ditto. That worthy parasite’s 
ideas of a state of future punishment, 
was society without Mr. Tippleton Tan- 
dem. Little Bob Eacho, reverberated, 
“Singular, very.” 

“Who is Mr. Delawispe?” inquired 
Tandem. 

“Mr. Delawispe?” murmured Eacho, 

“Indeed, I don’t know,” replied Miss 
Toadstool, *Zenobia, love, who is Mr. 
Delawispe ?” 

“Oh! Psyche,” cried Zenobia, “ you 
tiresome creature, how should I know? 
Do ring and ask John.” 

“T think,” said Mr. Velox, speaking 
very slowly, like a child learning to read, 
and glancing furtively at Tandem be- 
tween every word, because he was ventur- 
ing a remark on his own account, “IT 
think he is an editor, or a penny-a-liner, 
or a printer’s devil, or something that 
goes in the theatre free.” 

Mr. Velox’s ideas of the literati were 
grand, gloomy and peculiar. 


”» 
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*“’Pon my soul,” ventured Mr. Tan- 
dem, “society is becoming revolutionary. 
One never knows who’s who. Now, the 
other night, in Washington, at Floyd’s, 
I requested a servant to bring me my hat, 
and ’pon my soul, ladies, he handed me 
his card, which I threw away; said he 
was insulted; putin a lot of gab about 
chivalry, blood, Bladensburgh, bones of 
his ancestors, Sunny South, &e. Said to 
him, I shall complain to Secretary Floyd, 
’tis very dangerous to have drunken 

vaiters here to insult gentlemen. Upon 
which he blasphemed terribly, and forced 
another card upon me, on which I read, 
‘Hon. Boanerges Blower, No. 5317, Wil- 
lard’s’ It seemed it was some horrible 
member of the lower house, who had 
begged or stolen an invitation ; but what 
is to prevent such mistakes, when such 
persons are allowed to go into society 
alone ?” 


“By dash, old boy, you are puttin’ 
your foot into it, up to your eye-brows,” 
whispers V.to T. ‘Don’t you remember 
old Toadey’s an M. C.?” Whereupon 
Tip. turned very red, and V. said it was 
* revolutionary,” and Miss T. said it was 
“shocking,” and Miss Zenobia said it 
was “infamous ;” and all speaking at 
once and rising, poor Bobby Eacho re- 
volved on the circumference of the circle 
like the last discovered planet in an orre- 
ry, unable to speak the words of any one 
person, and therefore gasping syllables 
of each in turn, as “rev,” “shock,” 
“inf,” &.; and as the other party left, 
Wm. followed. 


Wwm.’s visit led to a walk, and this 
walk to another, until the Hon. Toadstool 
remarked that Ruth was the greatest 
pedestrinarian he ever saw. 


, 


Thursday, it was all over Richmond, 


It(?) Mrs. A.’s cook had heard it from 
Mrs. B.’s butler, who said he heard it 
from Mrs. C.’s milk-man, who was told 
by Mrs. D.’s maid at the back gate, at 6 
o’clock Wednesday morning. Mrs. A.’s 
cook told Mrs. A. Mrs. A. knew it— 
Richmond knowing it, It was talked of 
by every body, from Mrs. Boanerges 
Bouncer, Battle-Axe Square, down to 
“af-an-af” Joe, the one-legged organ- 
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grinder at Bird-in-hand. The population 
of the Metropolis being constructed on 
as entirely different a principle as _possi- 
ble from that lusus nature, the man in 
Pittsburgh, who attended to his own bu- 
siness, Blessed town! where every man, 
woman and child far exceedeth the Scrip- 
tural injunction, loving his neighbor’s 
business better than him, her, or itself. 

Foulard & Fustian’s, 2301 Main st., was 
crowded. Of course the match plunged 
like a conversational Curtius into all the 
taciturn griefs which yawned between 
the price of barege and the width of that 
very superior article in the way of tulle. 

Mrs. Boanerges Bouncer was there. 
Miss Bouncer was there. Miss Eugenie 
Bouncer was there. Foulard & Fustian 
would never have dared to open those 
new fashions until Mrs. B. came. Raua- 
mor said that Foulard & Fustian had 
once sent a messenger in a hack for Mrs. 
B. when she was half an hour behind 
time, and I remember perfectly some 
such item as hack hire in the bill for 
$**** interest fur six years added, upon 
which I sued Bouncer, at the instigation 
of F. & F. 

Mrs. Bouncer being there, Mrs, Toad- 
stool, of course, was there. 

“QO! ma!” cries Miss E. Bouncer, 
“there’s Mrs. Toadstool,” 

Mrs. Bouncer remembers Mrs. Toad- 
stool’s taking precedence of her at the 
French Ambassador’s last winter, and 
rejoices accordingly. 

Crinoline in collision. 

“Psyche, love!” 

* Arethusa, dear! I haven’t seen you 
for an age—not since we met in dear, de- 
lightful Paris.” First blood for Mrs. T. 

Mrs. B.—‘ Shopping for Ruth, of 
course?” 

| Left-hander. | 

Mrs. T.—** Ruth? oh, no. Mr. Jessa- 
my, will you show me some of that va- 
lenciennes ?”” 

| Left-hander stopped by Mrs. T., who 
endeavors to get away.| 

Mrs. B. (following up.)—“ Let me con- 
gratulate you. Mr. Delawispe is, I hear, 
a model son, and of course will make a 
superior husband. I remember Mrs, 
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Chatterton telling me that he gave up 
studying at the life school in Philadel- 
phia, and went about giving lessons to 
keep his mother from opening a board- 
ing-house when his father failed. Is it 
so?” 


First knock-down for Mrs. B. Time is 
called, when Mrs. T. from her corner mur- 
murs jfaintly—‘* Mrs, Bouncer, I don’t 
understand your allusions. Mr, Jessa- 
my, is that really valenciennes ?” 


| Umpire awards the belt to Mrs. B. 
Ring is cleared for the light weights. | 


Miss Eugenie B. to Miss Zenobia T.— 
“‘Of course, you and Mr. Velox are to he 
first to Mr.—Mr.—What do you call him? 
and Ruth, Zenie? ‘Tell me, is he hand- 
some? Has she gotten her trousseau? 
Are they to be married at St. Paul’s? 
Are they going to Europe?” 

Miss Zenobia.—‘‘ Really Eugenia, you 
are a perfect sphynx. Oh! what a love 
of a shawl !” 


Eug.—‘O! you pretend, of course, not 
to know that it’s all over town. Minnie 
Medlars says (in a whisper) that the lace 
on her nighbt-caps is an inch and a half 
deep, and that she fell in love with him 
while he was painting the family por- 
traits.” 

Miss Zenobia.—“A portrait painter)” 

And the Bouncer light weight having 
gotten the Toadstool nob into chancery 
and punished her conk severely, called to 
that femina victriz, her ma, who disap- 
peared, waving the champion’s belt bigh 
over head, and left Mrs. T., who having 
turned over all the new silks and costliest 
laces, bought three yards of bonnet rib- 
bon and a pair of Jouvin’s, which Mr. 
Jessamy told the book-keeper to charge 
her double for, to pay for that lace berthe 
she carried home to try on, and never 
returned until the morning after Mrs. 
MacGorgon’s soiree, where she sported 
the same, for he saw the store-mark. She 
was afraid to pull it off, and she dodged 
him every time he tried to spill Sherbet 
on it. 


CHUAPTER IV. 
YE LIGHTE FANTASTICK. 


“Well now, Sukey, I don’t care a (hy- 
phen) who you ask, and who you don’t; 
but if Mr. Diddlewhist, or whatever his 
name is, is a friend of Ruth’s, he’s got to 
come, sure; and—and—there’s another 
man I wish you would send a card to, if 
you have got any to spare. Stop—lT’ll 
direct it myself. Give me one of those 
pasteboards.” And the Hon. Taliaferro 
Toadstool, for he was the speaker, insert- 
ed an invitation in an envelope, which 
he directed, ‘*George M. Bruin, Esq., 
Editor Richmond Daily Democrat,” and 
pitched over to his daughter. 

*Hadn’t you better invite Mr. Curdles, 
the milk-man, pa? He had on one of 
your old dress coats when he stopped 
yesterday. I expect he waltzes beauti- 
fully,” remarked Miss Zenobia, and she 
addressed an invitation to Christopher 
Curdles, Esq., No. 93, Milky Way. 

“Quit your (hyphenated) chaffin, I 
am the master of this house, and I’ll ask 
who I (participle) choose.” And Mr. T. 
having delivered his tipsey thickset, as he 
called it, left the room where his females 
had been busily engaged writing invita- 
tions. Sore had been the contentions 
that morning as to who was who. Go 
where you will, from Shockoe Hill to 
Shed Town, you’ll never find anybody so 
low as not to have somebody to look down 
upon, from Mrs. Taliaferro Toadstool, in 
Battle-Axe Square, who looks down upon 
Mrs. Dorothea Dumps, in Great-Grand- 
mother Row, because she can’t keep a 
carriage, down to Mrs. McCurdle, the 
milk-woman, in Sydney, who looks down 
upon Mrs. Bridget O’Sullivan, her neigh- 
bor, the washerwoman, because she can’t 
keep a cow. But Mrs. Toadstool endea- 
vored to explain to her daughters that 
much was due to their father’s official 
position and declining popularity: and 


so having begun by inviting scarcely any- 
body, and cutting the rest, they ended 
by inviting everybody, and cutting them 
all. 

Thus it was that William Delawispe 
met George Bruin at Miss Ruth Iartley’s 
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“feat,” as her uncle called it, the festivi- 
ty being in honor of her 20th birthday ; 
and hot as it was, the immense suite of 
rooms were thrown open to all who wish- 
ed to sacrifice to “‘Tipsey Hickory,” as 
Mr. Toadstool mildly put it. 

“Hallo, old Bru.! you here?” says 
William. 

“Yes,” says George. “ Ai’nt we glad 
we came into this wilderness? Part of 
Claude Melnotte, by a young man, his 
first appearance in good society. Take 
care, my boy, I see the magnificent count 
Velox has brought the deadly level of his 
eye-glass to bear on us, and my gentle 
‘’andem looks inquisitive. Hadn’t you 
better dodge, if you are ashamed of 
me?” 

Wm.—“ Nonsense! Let me introduce 
you to the Toadstool girls.” 

Bruin.—“I see myself doing it. I 
happened to be introduced to Miss Zeno- 
bia, the younger of those ducks, at the 
White Sulphur one night. We met at 
the Spring the next morning and I bow- 
ed to her. The distant landscape had 
such charms for her just at that moment 
that she remained utterly unconscious of 
an effort, which would have reflected 
credit on Sir Charles Grandison. Wasn’t 
I glad I had come? I almost wished I 
had brought my sister. A week after 
they left, Christoval D’Argent, my old 
chum, from New Orleans, worth bricks, 
if you know the amount of pecunivsity 
attained by those argillaceous compounds, 
insisted upon driving me over to the Old 
Sweet. Miss Zenobia happened to see 
us when we arrived. She only knew 
Christoval by reputation: I hadn’t time 
to take off my duster before the lovely 
Zenobia sung out, ‘Why, Psyche, I'll 
declare, there’s Mr. Bruin! O! Mr. 
Bruin, have you come at last? low did 
you leave the Furguses? Did Julia Jer- 
minghan send me that music?’ And 
she might have been there now talking 
her rigmarole to me and making eyes at 
D’Argent, if I hadn’t remarked, ‘ Ex- 
cuse me, Miss, you have the advantage. 
Christoval, who’s your friend?’ In two 
weeks, D’Argent had hung Zenobia, but 
she has never seen me since in any 
light.” 
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Wm.—* How in the world did you get 
your invitation, then ?” 

Bru.—“ Well, my boy, if you ever read 
the Daily Democrat, you would know. 
Prithee! sweet lad, a word in thine ear. 
I bullied the old gentleman something 
like this: ‘ Purse-proud plebeian, risen 
from the dregs of the populace to the 
inner circle of a pampered aristocracy, 
he dares to turn the cold shoulder upon 
the sturdy yeomanry, whom he honey- 
fuggled into electing him that he might 
sell their rights into the grasping hands 
of an oleaginous oligarchy. We call up- 
on the bone and sinew of this land to 
rebuke by their votes this shameless 
treachery, and go to the polls determined 
to ostracise this traitor to his party, to 
his country, and to his God,’” 

That’s the ticket, my boy. Seasoned 
with small capitals, flavored with italics, 
and peppered with exclamation marks. 
This high-toned dish tickled Paterfami- 
lias’ palate, and produced his present 
astounding fit of apoplexy. 

Wm.—*“ Well, then, come and talk to 
Ruth. She’s on a different dodge to her 
cousin.” 

And so Wm. led him to his charmer, 
but in two minutes cries, ‘‘ Ah! there’s 
Signor Lazzaroni—I must speak to him 
& moment,” and joins some oleaginous 
individual, with a beard cut to resemble 
the diagram to the first proposition in 
Legendre, turned up-side down; and 
away they went together, to present their 
compliments to the ladies of the house. 
Misses Psyche and Zenobia bowed stiffly 
to Mr. Delawispe, but placed their Bijoux 
familiarly in the ungloved palm of Signor 
Lazzaroni, which might have aroused in 
the mind of an anxious inquirer some 
inquisitiveness as to how he was off for 
soap. Mr. Tippleton Tandem succeeded 
in performing a neat little glazier’s ope- 
ration, by screwing a circular bit of win- 
dow glass into his left optic, where it 
stuck without putty. Mr. Valentine Velox 
ditto; while Mr. Bobby Eacho murmured 
gently in the distance, ‘‘ Lazzaroni.” 

“QO! Count,” cooed Miss Psyche, “I 
am a thousand, thousand times obliged 
to you fur your beautiful poem. I took 
the liberty of reading it to Mr. Tandem. 
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Mr. Tandem, you remember how much 
we admired the ‘Inuendoes from Italia,’ 
and other poems, by an Exile of Etru- 
ria?” 

“‘Supremely splendid,” was the allite- 
rative hyperbole bestowed by Tandem in 
reply. 

“Stunning,” was the laconic endorse- 
ment of Mr. Valentine Velox ; while the 
syllables ‘‘ did’”—* ning” died away au- 
dibly on the l'ps of Eacho. 

“The grandest epis since ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’’’ Miss Zenobia declared. 


“Except the House that Jack Built,” 
cut in the rathless William. ‘ You'll 
acknowledge the superior claims of that 
poem at least, Miss Toadstool ?” 

Laz.—** Ow ?” 

Tandem.—*“ Pooh !” 

Miss Zenobia.—*“ Sir ?!” 

Miss P.—‘* What ?!!” 

Velox.—‘* Umph !!!” 

And everybody having vented them- 
selves in monosyllables, poor Eacho was 
in a penultimate agony because he could- 
n’t reverberate. 

William was on the road to Coventry, 
but the Hon. Taliaferro Toadstool came 
to the rescue, by joining the group and 
vouchsafing the original remark, ‘‘ Phew! 
how hot. I’ve been mopping mag face 
till you can wring water out of my ba- 
nana,” and he flourished a rag, which led 
you to imagine that the proprietor had 
gotten patriotic on the gellorious Fourth, 
and had gone off with the Star Spangled 
Banner in his pocket. Failing to elicit 
any great amount of sympathy by this 
national tableau vivant, he turned to Sig- 
nor Lazzaroni, and, with the congression- 
al conversational versatility, inquired : 

“Mr. Lazarus, what’s the best news 
from Garibadly ?” 


The audience patiently gathered from 
the splutter of broken English, which, 
pronounced with eagerness and punctu- 
ated by patriotism, followed this ques- 
tion ; that with the assistance of perfidi- 
ous Albion, the Italian hero would cause 
the French Emperor to perform such 
acrobatic feats over and under the Gallic 
throne, as would dart envy across the 
peaceful breasts of the brothers Hanlon, 


and compel Gabriel Ravel to wipe his 
weeping eyes, 

Mr. Lazarus suggested “his success 
was astoundinggg!” It takes three g’s 
to make the last syllable. 

Mr. Delawispe.—‘‘ Remarkable !” 

Mr. T. (solemnly.)—“ I look upon it in 
the light of a perfect mackerel—l mean 
maracle. Is there any truth, Signor, in 
the report that he was once a parrot?” 

Omnes, (with a suspicion of the trans- 
migration of souls.) —‘‘ A what?” 

Mr. T.—‘‘A parrot. I have heard it 
rumored, sir, in certain high circles in 
Washington that he was once the bloodi- 
est parrot who infested the Mediterra- 
nean,” 

Omnes, (re!ieved.)—‘* Oh! a pirate !” 

Eacho.—* ’Irate !” 

Delawispe.—‘‘ Mr. Toadstool, wasn’t 
Garibaldi engaged as a volunteer, on the 
side of the Spaniards, in the late affair 
at Lepanto between Don John of Austria 
and the Turks ?” 


Toad.—‘*‘ Hem! ha! late affair at Le- 
pants, between dungeon and—-oh, I re- 
member now—yes, sir, you are right. 
A bloody fight, sir. Garibadly received 
a shot from a yataghan there, which pen- 
etrated the borax, and came out at an 
oratrix in the chine, causing a severe 
wound’” 


Laz.—“I know nothinggg of which 
you speak, Garribaldi was never a par- 
rot or other nasty bird. Old Toadey- 
stooal, thou hast insult, one; you Signor 
Delawhiskee, you have insult, al-so, two ; 
you, Mistare E-E-E-cho, you have insult, 
three—one, two, three, you have all in- 
sult. Body of Bacchus! wat ees your 
meaninggg ?” 

Miss Psyche suddenly left this excited 
group to seek her Ma. 

Now, Ma was telling Mrs. Bouncer, 
“T really must apologize for some of the 
people you meet to-night, Arethusa, but 
Mr. Toadstool said to me, Psyche, the 
period of the country’s history is a crit- 
ical one, unless certain persons are con- 
ciliated, to-morrow may see me lose my 
position in the halls of the nation, and 
the country returned to anarchy and con- 
fusion. I know and appreciate your very 
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proper feelings about society. It is true 
Mrs. Cophetua was once a beggar maid, 
and Brownwindsor certainly did bay 
soap-grease. But remember, it is not 
every woman who can be the daughter 
of a chieftain honoured with the confi- 
dence of the hero of Buena Vista, nor 
every man who can be elevated by the 
unanimous voice of a sovereign people 
to a proud position in a nation’s councils. 
Let us be magnanimous.” 


Just here, in rushes Psyche, panting, 
and unobservant of Mrs. B., begins her 
plaint: 

*“O! Ma! oh, Ma! do come, there’s 
Signor Lazzaroni vows we’ve all insulted 
him, and Mr. Delawispe is making fun 
of Pa, and Pa is making himself ridicu- 
lous, and smells so strong whenever he 
opens his mouth, and do get him away 
as svon as—” 

Mrs B. coughed warningly. 

Miss Psyche.—‘‘O! Mrs. Bouncer, I 
am so sorry Eugenie’s cold won’t let her 
come, I wanted to show her a pair of 
those gloves, she couldn’t get anywhere, 
I am so sorry, but there are no more 
like them, I know, I got every pair; 
and please tell her Mr. Tandem has 
promised to practise that duet from Tra- 
viata with me until she gets well; he 
wants to know it perfectly. O! Ma, dear, 
I had almost forgotten—Pa says, where 
did you put out the whist tables?” 

Mrs. T.—‘*I’ll show you my love. Mrs. 
Bouncer, will you excuse me a moment ?” 

And this matronly téte-a-téte was at 
an end. 

George Bruin, in the meanwhile, has 
found a very pleasant companion in Ruth. 
She was a woman of nub, George said, 
but friend to William as he was, he 
couldn’t help smiling as that worthy de- 
parted to seek Lazzaroni. 

“Poor Will,” he said. ‘ Now, there, 
Miss Hartely, is an instance of the tyran- 
ny of society. There’s Delawispe who, 
at this moment, had far rather be talking 
to you and me, and yet by goes some for- 
eign adventurer, perhaps a prince, per- 
haps a pickpocket, but toujours a lion, 
and away goes my gentle William, Has 
Lazzaroni wit, or genius, or informa- 
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tion? He may be Solomon in all his 
glory, or a Daniel come to judgment— 
though he is more likely a Shylock, es- 
caped from the same, who can’t speak 
the English language well enough to say 
a good thing himself, nor understand 
William if he were to venture one.” 

tuth.—‘“*T can’t say whether he mur- 
ders the king’s English, but he is cer- 
tainly very unmerciful to the President’s 
American,” 


Bruin.—“ Just so!” 


Ruth.—* But, Mr. Bruin, if you begin 
at this late day to couch your lance at 
fashion, conventionality, propriety, papa, 
potatoes, poultry, prunes, prisms, I can 
only remind you of Don Quixote and the 
windmills, and while I may admire your 
energy, can only laugh at your zeal.” 


Bruin,—I should never ask a woman, 
that creature of conventionalities, to be 
my Sancho Panza,” 

Ruth.—“ Truly a creature of conven- 
tionalities; and yet it must be so. A 
girl who goes into society has no other 
stronghold, and therefore must keep up 
its reputation for being impregnable.” 

Bruin.—“‘ Ah! Miss Hartley, if con- 
ventionality were a true hedge of pro- 
priety, and not the flimsiest spider-web, 
I should not tilt at it, But look at so- 
ciety: whom do you meet in it? Honest 
Job Johnson, or plain Triptolemus Mud- 
dlework? No! conventionality says Mr. 
Johnson may be a very decent sort of a 
person, but his father was a stone-mason, 
or a bricklayer, or a boot-black, or what 
not. Mr. Muddlework’s morals may be 
irreproachable, but we can’t say as much 
for his hands ; he lives in Screamersville, 
or Butchertown, or some horrid place. 
He’s not in our set at all, you know. 
Well, who are here? Well, there’s Tip- 
pleton Tandem and Valentini Velox, and 
Bobby Eacho. I don’t say these young 
men are any worse than other young 
men about town; but you are by no 
means ignorant of these young men’s 
lives. They come to you smelling of re- 
cent liquor and cigars; they shake hands 
with you, or dance, or whisper in your 
ear, before they have even gotten rid of 
the atmosphere of places which they 
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have just left, which they dare not name; 
nay, many of them boast of the excesses 
they have committed, and hint at this 
or that fast thing which they have read 
of in their favourite class of literature, 
—and I charge it all apon the young 
ladies. You listen to this sort of talk, 
and offer some feeble reproof, such as, 
‘O! you naughty man,’ or, ‘ain’t you 
ashamed?’ And you know they are not 
ashamed, and neither are you; for in a 
young woman’s estimation, a good brother 
or &e., is muff, and he who boasts of 
breaking heads, hearts, and faro-banks 
is a hero, a little wild to be sure, but de- 
lightful task the rapid man to curb, and 
teach the maurais sujét, how to be a 
good boy and love his book. Confess, 
now, aren’t you much more inclined to 
the prodigal son than that Pharisee, his 
brother, and wouldn’t you have killed the 
fatted calf? And such is society, where 
Don Giovanni is the cynosure of all eyes, 
while St. John is spoken of as a mild, in- 
offensive person, not at all in our set, 
however.” 

Ruth.—“ This may be very true, Mr. 
Bruin, and yet it would never do to in- 
troduce the lower classes into society. 
Totally unfit for it, they would wish 
themselves out of it even more heartily 
than we would.” 

Bruin.—“ Then why take up with a 
parcel of foreign creatures, no one 
knows, like that one yonder, who seems 
to cry aloud and spare not just now; 
Jet’s see what’s the row.” , 

And they approached the excited 
group. Bruin eyed Lazzaroni for awhile, 
and then coolly asked him, if he had the 
impudence to talk about being insulted ! 
“Why, Toadstool, this man was once a 
college barber, and ran off because he 
picked a drunken student’s pocket while 
shaving him. Come, Lazarus, I shall 
tuke great pleasure in entrusting you to 
the tender mercies of the guardians of 
the night. Figaro chi, Figaro la.” 

Mr. Tandem’s eye-glass fell from his 
astounded optic. Mr. Valentine Velox 
mildly suggested, “put through.” Mr. 
Toadstool yelled out that “he was a hy- 
phenated Eyetalian Charlemagne,” (look- 
ing contemplatively towards Charlatan,) 


and rushed at him; while the lovely 
Zenobia cried, “spare him, father, he’s 
so old,” and Eacho danced around fran- 
tically reverberating, ‘ so-old! sold !” 
George took him to the door, but found 
no charlies, and William suggested that 
they had turned from watch-men to pray- 
men, and volunteered to see Lazarus safe 
to that receptacle over the market, set 
apart by the corporation, which is he- 
nevolence itself, for the use, benefit, and 
behoof of Lazarus ef. als. Where, hav- 
ing deposited Figaro, they turned home, 
musing on the mutability of human af- 
fairs, whereby an unlucky lion may be- 
gin an evening in celebrity and end it in 
a cage. 


CHAPTER VY. 
DUNCAN GRAY CAM’ HERE TO WOO. 


“No, thank you, Val, that last thir- 
teen shot finished me,” said Tippleton 
Tandem, in the Club-Tlouse Billiard 
Room, about one, P. M. “ Besides, I 
have several things to do.” 

“Hallo! what’s up?” asked Velox, 
and if there had been any one else in the 
room, he would have called them to wit- 
ness the singular phenomenon of Tan- 
dem’s knocking off from billiards at one 
P. M. because he had something else 
to do. 

* Well,” said Tan, “I promised Hix 
to see that trotter, and | want a fishing- 
pole from Sutherland’s ; I think of fish- 
ing in Lake Memphremagog, or some 
such unpronounceable place; and then 
I thought I’d drop round to Old Toad- 
stool’s, and make love to the Hartley. 
Fact is, I’ve made up my mind to court 
that woman, and ll reform. I'll give up 
billiards, and drink port wine after din- 
ner, or some such eminently conservative 
old foozle tipple; Tl give away all my 
meerschaums, and go to church with my 
wife on Sundays. It’s a great bore this 
being up till two o’clock every night, and 
i’ve lost all relish for hock and soda next 
morning at eleven. I have an idea I 
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should enjoy seeing the sun rise.” And 
Tip, utterly exhausted by this oration, 
fell back on the sofa, with barely 
strength enough left to light a cigar. 


“Early to bed and early to rise pro- 
duces saiubrity, opulence, and intelli- 
gence, eh? Would you like me to bring 
you out for the Council to-morrow morn- 
ing in the newspapers? or do you pro- 
pose to get the Senior Wardenship at St. 
Paul’s?” sneered Mr. Velox daringly. 

“Come, dry up, Val, the sarcastic isn’t 
your dodge by any means; thou hast a 
parlor wit. Hadn’t you better quit sneer- 
ing before you get sick? Come with me 
and look at that Kossuth colt, that’s 
more in your line.” 

Having discussed the colt at Hix’, and 
cussed the fishing-poles at Sutherland’s, 
Mr. Tandem set out alone on his dear- 
stalking. He flattered himself that, in 
these matters, that though small he was 
resolute, diminutive but determined. In- 
deed, for a filly of the ordinary pace, he 
was a cool hand. Ruth was not a filly 
of the ordinary pace. Mr. Tandem spent 
thirty-five minutes after learning Miss 
Ruth was at home, in determining 
whether the blunt manner, or the lan- 
guishing dodge, or the melancholy trick, 
would suit his complexion best that 
morning; and he had just made up his 
mind that the languishing dodge accord- 
ed better with the ashes of roses, gants 
de suede, which he had on, when in 
walked Miss Ruth. The darling topic 
of E. Meriam’s soul, had aimple justice 
done it. The new preacher and the last 
pic-nic engaged a due share of attention. 
The dampness of the grass at the P. N. 
having caused Miss Psyche a pitwite, Mr. 
Tandem inquired how she was. 

Ruth.—“ 0! she’s quite well again. 
Shall I send for her, the stupid servant 
said you only asked for me.” 


Tan.—‘ Not stupid, but perfectly cor- 
rect. I did ask only for you, and the 
request | made of the servant I repeat to 
you, Miss Ruth. 

Where all thy languishing, Tandem? 
Miss Ruth didn’t see the plunge ! 

Ruth.—“ Why, what for? don’t you 
see I’m in.” 
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Tan.—* My dear Miss Ruth, you either 
don’t or wont understand me. I say, I 
ask only for you, and want no one else, 
not only in this parlor at the present 
moment, but in the world for life. May 
I dare hope to win the prize ?” 

Ruth. —“ Why, this is as good as a 
play. Now, just here you should, by the 
stage direction, seize the hervine’s hand, 
and, having spread your handkerchief on 
the floor to save your nice pantaloons, 
you ought to go down on your knees, 
and, gazing into my eyes with that cheer- 
ful expression which is wont to play 
over the countenance of a moribund 
veal, swear you adore me. Come, I'll 
not let you off with an iota under that. 
Beg, Frisk, beg!” 

Mr. Tandem’s countenance gradually 
assumed that hilarious solemnity known 
as the bad-grin, for a dim consciousness 
stole over him that a woman was daring 
to laugh at him. 

T. (Expostulating.) “ But, Ruth, dear 
Ruth—for you will allow me once to call 
you so—hear me; my position, my wealth, 
I lay them all at your feet, and only wish 
they were more for your sake; though 
there are twenty women this moment who 
would snap at them as they are, I don’t 
want any of them; I want you, and you 
only.” 

Ruth.—“ Can’t you tear your hair, or 
draw yourself up to your full height, or 
smile sardonically, whatever that is? It’s 
so commonplace to sit on a sofa and ask 
a@ woman, in a quiet tone of vuice, to be 
your wife, as you would ask her to be 
your house-keeper, or to take your name, 
as you would take ice-cream. Bea hero. 
Do like the Children of the Abbey—stalk 
loftily. O! I’m dying to see somebody 
stalk loftily. Can’t you stalk ?” 

Tan.—“ Ruth, dearest, I’m in earnest; 
will you marry me? Don’t trifle with 
me so.” 

Ruth.—‘' Well, then, to have done with 
fooling: answer me one question. Do 
you love me?” 

Tan.—*‘ Let this be my answer.” 

Ruth.—* Oh! never mind about kiss- 
ing my hand, that don’t come in just 
here. Besides, this sort of confectionary 
may be all very pleasant, but it don’t 
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mean anything. Look me straight in the 
fave and tell me do you love me, honour 
bright ?” 

Tan.—“ Why, you don’t suppose ”— 

Ruth.—“ Aha! there itis. You see you 
wont answer me. Now, I’m going to—no, 
not a word yet, wait a bit—I am sorry for 
gentlemen in your situation, Mr. Tan- 
dem. Iam sick to death of the greedy 
way in which members of my side of 
creation hunt, worry and trap, any man 
whose position is as advantageous as 
yours, until Dives thinks, and has a right 
to think, that all he has to do is to float 
on the stream and announce himself 
‘Bait,’ and 50 gudgeons will besnappingat 
him in fiveminutes. Now, I havesome fool- 
ish, old-fashioned notions about marriage. 
1 think everybody should consider, first, 
whether they will be happy themselves, 
and then, whether they will make the 
other person happy. If I married a man 
who can’t say, blunt and plump, ‘I love 
you dearly,’ I very much doubt whether 
I should be happy; and if I married a 
man, whom, looking into my own heart, 
I couldn’t say that I loved better than 
father, brother, sister, anybody, almost, 
except myself, I don’t think I could make 
him happy. (I am afraid Roth was very 
young.) I am sensible, Mr. Tandem, 
that you have paid me the greatest com- 
pliment that a man can pay a woman, 
and I thank you—but I can do no more.” 


The mingled rush of feeling as to what 
Velox would say, and the being pitched 
over by a woman whom he had asked to 
drive with him twice in one week, pre- 
vented Mr. Tandem from making any 
more severe: remark than “ good morn- 
ing,” and with this sarcasm he left the 
house. The street-door had hardly ceased 
quivering from T.’s departing bang when 
in rushed Zenobia. 

“ What did he say, Ruth, love? Make 
me your confidant. Did he address you?” 

Ruth.—(Slowly.) Y-e-s. 

Zen.—‘' And when is it to be, after we 
come back from Newport?” 

Ruth.—“ N-o.” 

Zen.—“ Well, before he goes to the 


Charleston races ?” 
Ruth.—“ No.” 


Vou. XXXI—14 


Zen.—“ Well, then, don’t be tiresome, 
dear, tell me, when is it ?” 

Ruth.—* I refused him.” 

Zen.—* O! what a f—.” 

Ruth.—‘“ Don’t be coarse, Zenobia. 
No pet names, dearest, if you please.” 

How brilliantly in point of intellect, 
in her own mind, Miss Zenobia must 
have compared with Ruth, when that day 
twelve months she found herself Mrs, Tip- 
pleton Tandem. 


CHAPTER VI. 
APIES, 


William was e pluribus unum. That is 
to say, there were many other Delawispes 
besides William. The consequence was, 
he did not compare favorably with Cre- 
sus in his bank account. Mr. Lackland 
owned lands in Florida, which he was 
anxious to sell, but was afraid to go to. 
Not having to pay the insurance on Wil- 
liam’s life, he offered him a large com- 
mission to go out and sell them for him, 
William didn’t see it so far. But he had 
been turning it over just before the fol. 
lowing conversation with Ruth: 

“Have you anything on earth new to 
read?” she asked him one evening. 
“I’ve finished the Virginians and Adam 
Bede, (the second time,) and have run 
out entirely. What have you been read- 
ing ?” 

Wm.—*“ The theory of curves with dou- 
ble curvatures, by a Frenchman—a charm- 
ing book for summer-time, in the coun- 
try; it gives one such cowdleur de rose 
views of life.” 

Ruth.—“*O! I wish you’d talk some 
sense ; do you read such hateful things, 
sure enough? What is it—Mathematics? 
I remember, when I was at school, Alge- 
bra bored me to death. Talk about any- 
thing being an exact science where X in 
one sum is equal to 10, and in the next 
to zero.” 

Wm.—“Very vacillating conduct on the 
part of X, I’m sure; but you can only 
thoroughly appreciate these things when 
you drain the cup of science to the dregs. 
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N. B.—Will was plucked thrice on De- 
scriptive Geometry and the Integral Cal- 
culus,” 

Ruth.—“ But to use your horrid slang, 
you don’t take your Mathematics straight, 
do you?” 

Wm. —“O! no; dilute, say in the pro- 
portion of a point of Math. to a pint or 
a pint and a half of Charles Reade— 
‘Love me little, love me long,’ for in- 
stance.” 

Ruth.— O! ain’t that nice ?” 

Wm.—‘ The adjective nice may have 
some definite idea attached to it in men’s 
dictionaries ; in young ladies’ vocabula- 
ries it means any and everything.” 

Ruth.—*‘ Come, sir, no sarcasm; nice 
means—means, QO! you horrid, precise 
thing—nice means nice.” 

Wm.—“ The brutes that perish could 
hardly resist so lucid an explanation. 
But to return to our muttons. Do you 
remember how cleverly he contrives to 
make each rival appear ridiculous—the 
sailor on horseback, with his pantaloons 
up to his knees, and the landsman so sea- 
sick he can’t hold his head up? That’s 
good; but he colours too high; he will 
geton to the melodramatic ; he can’t keep 
away from the footlights. Yet, nothing 
can be better than where she goes to sleep 
on his arm, and he feels her warm breath 
on his face as he bends over her, and she 
wakes up looking into his eyes with that 
expression of perfect security. What 
happiness !”” 

Mr. William was leaning forward, and 
talking very fast, and looking into Miss 
Ruth’s eyes, and Miss Ruth was blushing. 
I wonder why she was blushing? 

“Did you ever enjoy such ; you seem 
to speak from experience?” she almost 
whispered. 

“Never,” murmured he. 
they talked. 

“Do you remember,” he said, ‘‘ when 
he gets the ship, and she tears the paper 
into 2 and 4, and &, and 16, &c., and he 
don’t or won’t understand, and she lays 
her head on his shoulder, and he—oh! 
that was delicious.” 

Miss Ruth’s rosebud, which she has 
been twirling in her fingers, drops on the 
floor, and she and Mr. Will. stoop to 


How low 
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pick it up at the same moment, and their 
heads come in closer contact than before, 
and somehow one of Mr. Will’s curls 
gets on to Miss Ruth’s finger for a mo- 
ment, William turned the colour of new 
beets—100,000 needles ran through him 
at the same moment! The same number 
of infinitesimal electric eels crawled up 
and down his spine like a streak of light- 
ning. He looked fifty fathoms down into 
her eyes; she was blushing very red, 
and—and—the rose got mashed complete- 
ly, and William carried it in his waistcoat 
pocket to Florida with him next morn- 
ing, for he suddenly determined to accept 
Mr, Lackland’s offer. He was gone that 
very definite period, described by ladies 
as ‘fever so long.” It wasn’t business 
that kepthim. Accountsales and drafts, 
and the other gorgeous commercial para- 
phernalia, had been remitted long since. 
He was’nt in Florida, he wasn’t in New 
Orleans, he wasn’t in New York—nobody 
knew where he was. One day he came 
home. As nobody asked him any ques- 
tions, Iam happy to state that he emu- 
lated the old woman, of under-the-hill 
notoriety, and told no lies. Next day 
described himself as feeling all-overish. 
Next day in bed, next day very sick, next 
day worse, next day room darkened, shut- 
ters closed ; everybody like expectation— 
on tiptoe. Did a door or a shoe creak? 
S-s-h-h-h-h-’s ran around the room. In 
short, they took all the precautions of old 
women—bottles, M. D.’s and pill-boxes, 
which make a well man sick and a sick 
men worse. Florida swamps had done 
for William. He wrote— 


“Dear Ruth, would it be wrong to call 
onadying man? I want to see you so 
much. Yours, 

“Ww, dD.” 


Ruth was shocked, and answered— 


“T’ll come at half past seven this 
evening. Yours, 
“ Rora.” 


Heart conquered head. He insist- 
ed on being moved down stairs on 
a sofa, dressed, with his watch right 
before his eyes. Seven o’clock came, pa- 


tient, restless; 7.15, put his watch to his 
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ear; 7.174, sent a servant to the door; 
7.25, distinctly heard the bell ring, he 
thought; 7.30, sighed ; 7.45, she came. 
He lay holding her hand without speak- 
ing a word. She put the other, cool and 
moist, on his forehead; he moved it to 
his lips, which were hotter. 

**You’ll be better to-morrow,” she whis- 
pered. 

The hot. lips formed ‘‘ Nev-er.” 

Slowly drawing a letter from under his 
head, he feebly murmured, ‘“‘ Read—this 
—when—I—am—gone.” She put it in 
her bosom. Te smiled contentedly, and 
closed his eyes. She thought he was 
asleep, and gradually withdrew her hand. 
‘Not yet,” he whispered; “J am going 
—not you.” He spoke so low she bent 
over him to hear; one fevered hand drew 
her face closer, “It can’t be wrong 
now,” he murmured; “God bless you, 
darl—.” Her forehead touched his lips, 
but she felt no breath; she looked around 
her, and finding herself: alone, ran out of 
the room. 

This was the letter he gave her: 


“ Dear Ruth—For half an hour after I 
left you on the last night we were togeth- 
er, 1 was in heaven; the next half hour 


I was anywhere else. I loved you dearly. 


But I knew it was madness to think of 


marriage, in my circumstances. Pride 
and Poverty are never self-indulgent. 
Duty whispered, ‘You can’t resist the 
temptation.’ There’s no use praying, 
‘lead me not into temptation,’ while you 
hang round it; therefore, Run. This 
was misery—but I ran. Ran where there 
were ninety-nine chances to one that I 
wouldn’t run long. I didn’t win that one. 
vead this, and, sometimes, remember one 
who loved not wisely but too well.” 


If any of my readers think Ruth felt 
bound to stick to celibacy because she 
loved a man and he died, I have only to 
say she was asensible young woman, and 
not the heroine of a sensation novel. 
Two years afterwards I saw her joined 
to Capt. Arthur Mainsell, U.S. N.; and 
even the old apple-woman, of Richmond, 
thought it a first rate match—but I no- 
ticed that, when the parson, or great- 
grandmother, or whatever dignitary gave 
the first salute, offered to kiss her fore- 
head, she, smiling, sweetly turned her 
cheek instead, Jn Memoriam Gulielmi 
Delawrspit. 





SONNET. 


“Yes, *tis the Beautiful that all mankind 
In toil, in vigils long, in wild endeavour, 
In pleasure’s path, to indolence resigned, 











Still seek for, watching, labouring on forever. 
For this, ambition’s schemes are all combined, 

Which their fond votary from his fellows sever: 

The sage, the soldier still aspire to find 

On earth, that which to earth was granted never. 
Wouldst thou, then, to the Beautiful attain ? 

Arise, on wings of Faith, and soar above 


The mists of life, and all its shadows vain. 

High in the starry realms of sacred Love, 
By the pure fountains springing round the throne, 
My soul, there must thou seek, and there alone.” 
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HORACE GREELY AND HIS LOST BOOK. 


The public know that Mr. Greely edits 
the most widely circulated and influential 
paper in the world. Other great papers, 
such as the London Times, are quick to 
perceive and to follow each new direction 
of public opinion, and seem to lead it, 
The Tribune alone does actually form, 
direct and control it. The public also 
know that Mr. Greely is a socialist, en- 
gaged in active and deadly ‘hostility 
with free society, as well as with slave 
society, and proposing, and, on a small 
scale, attempting to institute new Fourie- 
rite societies in place of each. They 
know that he is the dictatorial leader of 
the Black Republican party, and is en- 
deavoring, (with fair prospects of suc- 
cess,) through its instrumentality, to 
carry out his socialistic and agrarian 
projects. But the public does not know 
how and when he became the parent and 
originator of this great party. This we 
propose to divulge and explain. 

We hope thereby, as the co-laborer of 
Senator Chestnut, to enable the public 
better to comprehend the present party 
distinctions, which divide, distract and 
endanger our country. Speaking of the 
Republicans, Senator Chestnut says :— 
“These gentlemen seem to believe that 
government may be improvised—that it 
is a sort of machinery which is invented, 
can be patented, and may be made in 
the same mould, to suit the customers of 
every clime, whether of Asia, Africa, 
Europe, or America, They argue as if 
society was the artificial, and not the 
natural state of man,” 

The Senator holds, and all conservatives 
the world over agree with him, that the 
doctrine of Aristotle is true: that man is 
born a member of society; that govern- 
ment is natural and prescriptive—God- 
made, not man-made. The seeds of the 
former doctrine were unconsciously and 
unintentionally sown by the framers of 
our Declaration of Independence, and 
others of our Revolutionary sires. It 
remained for Mr. Greely to give them 
vitality, to make them spring up and 
grow, until they have covered half our 
land. 


This labor of love he commenced in 
1846, in a controversial correspondence 
with H. J. Raymond, one of the editors 
of the New York Courier, It was a con- 
troversy about socialism—about the ne- 
cessity of a total subversion and reor- 
ganization of society, as proposed by 
Fourier. Mr, Greely maintained, with 
much eloquence and great ability, the 
necessity of such total social change, and 
speaking of free society, said with much 
truth and force: “We have the con- 
fessions of the best thinkers and ablest 
journals in the Old World, that the old 
order of things has proved a rAILURE— 
that new principles must be invoked, 
and new and profounder remedies for 
social evils be resorted to.” He also said 
in the same correspondence, “ Briefly, it 
seems to me, that if some malignant spirit 
had undertaken to contrive a social frame 
work which should subject the poor, the 
humble, the ignorant, to the greatest pos- 
sible amount and variety of temptations, 
which should naturally constrain, nay 
and irresistibly draw far more to the 
ways of dissipation and sin, he could 
hardly, in the light of Christianity and 
such civilization as we have, devise any- 
thing more admirably adapted to his 
purpose than the social system under 
which we now live.” 

Recollect, this is the New York social 
system, the exact opposite of ours, and 
also, that there is three times as much 
pauperism in New York as in Ireland. 
Recollecting all this, the reader, we are 
sure, will not think Mr. Greely too harsh 
in his judgment. Mr. Raymond attempts 
to controvert these socialistic doctrines 
of Mr. Greely, and to defend free society. 
He writes, too, with great learning and 
ability, but his cause was too bad to 
be successfully sustained and defended. 
Mr. Greely not only completely uses him 
up, but shortly thereafter makes of him 
a convert and humble follower. The 
Times follows the socialistic lead of the 
Tribune. Mr. Raymond saw the great 
and malign influence that Mr. Greely 
was exercising, and yet, forewarned and 
forearmed, became a victim to that influ- 
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ence. In his first letter, treating of the 
origin and growth of socialism, now bet- 
ter known as Black Republicanism, he 
thus writes: ‘‘ Let those who deem these 
matters of no importance, look back to 
the state of the public mind ten years 
ago, when precisely these same funda- 
mental principles were proclaimed in 
this city by Fanny Wright. We in- 
tend no disrespect, and none is implied 
to any one, by this allusion to the fact 
that these same prineiples at that day, 
when preached by that woman, found no 
adherents except in a small company 
gathered from the most radical and igno- 
rant portion of the Loco-foco party. She 
then denounced the rich as spoilers of 
the poor; land-owners as robbers of those 
who owned no land; the laws of society 
as essentially unjust; and the things that 
are the exact antipodes of the things that 
should be. She, too, demanded the re- 
construction of society, and enforced her 
claims by earnest appeals to the poverty 
and wretchedness which may at any time 
be found upon the earth. She and her 
doctrines were then universally despised, 
and she was scarcely honored with the 
‘pitying contempt of smiles!’ Do those 
persons who thus regarded her funda- 
mental doctrines realize that they are 
now daily proclaimed and urged upon 
the public ear by one of the ablest, most 
adroit, and most influential leaders of 
the Whig party? And are they thought- 
less enough to suppose that this can go 
on from year to year without producing 
an effect?” 

Since then Mr. Greely has built up on 
the basis of his socialistic doctrines the 
great Republican party, which has swal- 
lowed down Whigs and Loco-focos, and 
the tremulous and apprehensive Mr. Ray- 
mond to boot. His indignant protesta- 
tions in this correspondence were but 
the vain flutterings of the bird attempt- 
ing to escape the charming of the ser- 
pent. 

We read most of this correspondence as 
it came out in the Courier and Tribune. 
We were much interested in it—set 
about studying the subject seriously and 
profoundly, and came to the conclusion 


that Mr. Greely was right—that society, 
such as surrounded him, was a failure. 
The most triumphant defence of domestic 
slavery that was ever written is the Lost 
Book, which contains Greely’s letters to 
Raymond, because it conclusively proves 
from historical experience, and by philo- 
sophical analysis, that free society is 
suicidal and intolerable. If Mr. Greely 
would publish a new edition, the South 
would need no other defence. We would 
furnish notes and a short commentary. 


This Lost Book of Mr. Greely’s may 
be found in condensed and correct form 
in that Fire-Ship, the Chicago Platform. 
Its Homestead Bill, and the Preamble of 
the Declaration of Independence, cover 
the whole agrarian, communistic, free- 
love, anarchical and leveling doctrines of 
Mr. Greely, and of Fourier, from whom 
he borrows. 


To understand the objects and princi- 
ples of the Republican party, one must 
understand Mr. Greely’s objects and po- 
litical principles, for ’tis his party, and 
its professed leaders are his puppets. 
What Mr. Greely proposes has never been 
fully avowed, except in the correspon- 
dence alluded to. This will justify us in 
quoting largely from a book so interest- 
ing at this time, and yet inaccessible to 
the public. 


Mr. Greely’s first letter is equally cre- 
ditable to his head and heart—nay, would 
be creditable to the head and heart of 
any man, however distinguished. It is 
a singular fact, that most of the great 
geniuses of the world have been social- 
ists—men of bold, daring and audacious 
minds, who proposed to do the work of 
God better than God himself can do it; 
who quarreled with Nature, and proposed 
to supply her place by something better 
than Nature. Plato, Sir Thomas More, 
Lord Bacon, Harrington, Locke, Rous- 
seau, the French Revolutionists, are in- 
stances of this sort; and in a small, 
indifferent, imitative way, our Jefferson, 
Franklin, and Tom Paine. We do not 
mean to confound Mr. Greely with the 
latter; he is a man of broad views and 
cultivated intellect, and always commands 
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respect, although he may not enforce con- 
viction. 

Outside of slave society, we do not 
know a single writer or author of respec- 
tability, who is not a socialist, who does 
not think society, as he sees it, a failure, 
If there be in Europe or America a 
respectable writer, poet, novelist, jour- 
nalist or philosopher who does not agree 
with Mr. Greely, that free society is a 
failure, we challenge his production: 

Babington Macaulay, the last fossil re- 
mains of the Old Fogy School of Politi- 
cal Economists, sustained as right and 
salutary the present order of things in 
free society. All the rest are, more or 
less, socialists, like Mr. Greely. 

Here is the letter with which Mr. 
Greely opens the controversy. 


“ From the Tribune, Nov. 20th, 1846. 
LETTER I. 


To the Editor of the Courier & Enquirer: 


“‘T open the proposed discussion by the 
statement of a few rudimental proposi- 
tions, intended to show that Justice to 
the Poor and Wretched demands of the 
more fortunate classes a radical social 
reform. Let it be termed a summary 
setting forth— 


OF RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS. 


“In the beginning, God created the 
heaven and the earth.’ The air, the 
waters, the sunshine, with their natural 
products, were divinely intended and ap- 
pointed for the use and sustenance of 
man. (Gen. i, 26, 28.) Not for a part 
only, but for the whole human family. 

“Civilized society, as it exists in our 
day, has divested the larger portion of 
mankind of the unimpeded and unpur- 
chased enjoyment of those natural rights. 
That larger portion may be perishing 
with cold, yet have no legally recognized 
right to a stick of decaying fuel in the 
most unfrequented morass; or may be 
famishing, and yet have no legal right to 
pluck and eat the bitterest acorn in the 
depths of the remotest wilderness. The 
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defeasance or confiscation of man’s natu- 
ral right to use any portion of the earth’s 
surface not actually in use by another, is 
an important fact to be kept in view in 
every consideration of the duty of the 
affluent and comfortable to the poor and 
unfortunate. 

“It is not essential in this place to 
determine that the divestment of the 
larger number of any recognized right 
in the soil and its products, save by 
the purchased permission of others, was 
or was not politic and necessary. All 
who reflect, must certainly admit that 
many of the grants of land by hundreds 
of square miles to this or that favorite of 
the power which assumed to make them, 
were made thoughtlessly or recklessly, 
and would not have been so large or so 
unaccompanied with stipulations in be- 
half of the future occupants and culti- 
vators, if a reasonable foresight and a 
decent regard for the general good had 
been cherished and evinced by the grant- 
ing power. Suffice it here, however, 
that the granting of the soil of the State 
of New York, for example, by the su- 
preme power representing the whole to a 
minor portion of the whole, is a ‘ fixed 
fact.’ By a law of nature, every person 
born in the State of New York had 
(unless forfeited by crime) a perfect right 
to be here and to his equal share of the 
soil, the winds, the waters, and all the 
natural products thereof. By the law of 
society, all but the possessors of title 
deeds exist here only by the purchased 
permission of the land-holding class, and 
were intruders and trespassers on the soil 
of their nativity without that permission. 


By law, the landless have no inherent y 


right to stand on a single square foot of 
the State of New York, except in the 
highways. 

“The only solid ground on which this 
surrender of the whole to a minor portion 
can be justified, is that of public good,— 
the good not of a part, but of the whole. 
The people of a past generation, through 
their rulers, claimed and exercised the 
right of divesting not themselves merely, 
but the majority of all future generations, 
of their original and inherent right to 
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possess and cultivate any unimproved 
portion of the soil of our State for their 
own sustenance and benefit. To render 
this assumption of power valid to the fear- 
ful extent to which it was exerted, it is 
essential that it be demonstrated that the 
good of the whole was promoted by such 
exercise. 

‘Ts this rationally demonstrable now ? 
Can the widow whose children pine and 
shiver in some bleak miserable garret, on 

_the fifteen or twenty cents, which is all 
she can earn by unremitted toil, be made 
to realize that she and her babes are ben- 
efitted by or in consequence of the grant- 
ing to a part an exclusive right to use the 
earth and enjoy its fruits? Can the poor 
man who day after day paces the streets 
of acity in search of any employment at 
any price, (as thousands are now doing 
here,) be made to realize it on his part? 
Are there not thousands on thousands,— 
natives of our State—who never wilfully 
violated her laws, who are to-day far 
worse off than they would have been if 
Nature’s rule of allowing no man to ap- 
propriate to himself any more of the earth 
than hecan cultivateand improve had been 
recognized or respected by society? These 
questions admit of but one answer. And 
one inevitable consequence of the pre- 
vailing system is, that as population in- 
creases and arts are perfected, the income 
of the wealthy owner of land increases, 
while the recompense of the hired or 
leasehold cultivator is steadily diminish- 
ing. ‘The labor of Great Britain is twice 
as effective now as it was a century ago, 
but the laborer is worse paid, fed and 
lodged than he then was, while the in- 
comes of the landlord class have been 
enormously increased. The same furda- 
mental causes exist here and tend to the 
same results. They have been modified, 
thus far, by the existence, within or near 
our State, of large tracts of unimproved 
land, which the owners were anxious to 
improve or dispose of on almost any 
terms. They are growing scarce and 
more remote ; they form no part of the 
system we are considering, but something 
which exists in opposition to it, which 
modifies it, but is absolutely sure to be 
ultimately absorbed and conquered by it. 


The notorious fact that they do serve to 
mitigate the exactions, to which the land- 
less mass, even in our long and densely 
settled towns and cities, are subject, 
serves to show that the condition of the 
great mass must inevitably be far worse 
than at present where the natural con- 
summation of land selling is reached, and 
all the soil of the Union bas become the 
property of a minor part of the people of 
the Union. 

“The past cannot be recalled. What has 
been rightfully (however mistakenly) 
done by the authorised agents of the State 
or nation, can only be retracted upon ur- 
gent public necessity, and upon due sat- 
isfaction to all whose private rights are 
invaded. But those who have been dives- 
ted of an important, a vital natural right, 
are also entitled to compensation. The 
RIGHT TO LABOUR, secured to them in the 
creation of the earth, taken in the grant- 
ing of the soil to a minor portion of them, 
must be restored. Labor, essential to all, 
is the inexorable condition of the honest, 
independent subsistence of the poor. It 
must be fully guaranteed to all, so that 
each may know that he can never starve, 
nor be forced to beg while able and wil- 
ling to work. Our public provision for 
pauperism is but a halting and wretched 
substitute for this. Society exercises no 
parental provision over the poor man un- 
til he has surrendered to despair. He 
may spend a whole year and his little all 
in vainly seeking employment, and all 
this time society does nothing, cares no- 
thing for him, but when his last dollar is 
exhausted, and his capacities very pro- 
bably prostrated by the intoxicating 
draughts to which he is driven to escape 
the horrors of reflection, then he becomes 
a subject of public charity and is often 
maintained in idleness for the rest of his 
days, ata cost of thousands, when a few 
dollars worth of foresight and timely aid 
might have preserved him from this fate 
and placed him in a position of indepen- 
dent usefulness for his whole after life. 
But the right to labor—that is, to con- 
stant employment with a just and full re- 
compense—cannot be guaranteed to all 
without a radical change in our social 
economy. I, for one, am very willing, 
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nay most anxious, to do my full share to- 
wards securing to every man, woman and 
child, full employment and a just recom- 
pense for all time to come. I feel sure 
this can be accomplished. But I cannot, 
as the world goes, give employment at 
any time to all who ask it of me, nor to 
the hundredth part of them. ‘ Work, 
work! give us something to do, anything 
that will secure us honest bread,’ is at 
this moment the prayer of not less than 
thirty thousand human beings within 
sound of our city-hall bell. They would 
gladly be producers of wealth, yet re- 
main from week to week, mere consum- 
ers of bread which somebody has to earn. 
Here is an enormous waste and loss. We 
must devise a remedy. It is the duty 
and not less the palpable interest, of the 
wealthy, the thrifty, the tax-paying, to 
doso. The remedy, I propose to them, 
is found in association.” 

We agree with Greely as to the intol- 
erable evils of free society, and further 
distinctly agree with him that association 
of labor is theonlyremedy. Association 
under a master, bound by law, self-inter- 
est, religion and domestic affection, to 
take care of all, whether sick or well, in- 
fant or aged. Such association has sel- 
dom failed to secure comfortable physical 
subsistence, and humane and affectionate 
treatment since the days of Abraham. 
All other forms of association are unnat- 
ural, man-made not God ordained, and 
last but a little time. Thousands of ex- 
periments like Mr. Greely’s Phalansteries 
are tried annually in Europe and Ameri- 
ca, and all soon explode. God makes so- 
cial forms for men as he does for bees and 
ants, and human contrivance may modi- 
fy, but cannot permanently dispense with 
them ; hence the failure of free society, 
which is an experiment to dispense with 
domestic slavery, an essential natural 
God-ordained element of society. We 
will proceed with our quotations. The 
following is an extract from Mr. Greely’s 
ninth letter. Whilst reading it, we beg 
the reader to recollect that five centuries 
ago the laborers of England were slaves : 

“‘ These do not affect the general and ap- 
palling truth that during the last five cen- 
tures there has been a complete and dis- 
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astrous revolution in the ordinary condi- 
tion of the toiling millions of civilized 
Europe, (for the same is true of other 
countries as well as England, in propor- 
tion to their increase in population and 
individual wealth,) a revolution which 
has depressed them from comfort to 
wretchedness, from careless ease to inces- 
sant anxiety and struggle for the barest 
necessaries of life. They have reached. 
that point where, in the words of the 
Westminster Review, ‘ there is nota step, 
but merely a hand’s breadth between the 
condition of the agricultural laborer and 
pauperism.’ Instead of the fare of his 
ancestors, described above, his family are 
scantily subsisted on potatoes and salt, 
bread and lard, with a little intensely 
skimmed milk as an occasional luxury. 
His weekly wages will barely procure 
this diet, and pay the rent of his lot, and 
when sickness or failure of employment 
overtakes him, he is driven to beggary or 
the Union Work House. 

‘Will any one say, ‘ you are talking of 
British distresses ; what do they prove to 
us?’ Ah, sirs! the same general causes 
which have produced this fearful change 
in Europe, are now at work here. Popu- 
lation is rapidly increasing; wealth is 
concentrating ; the public lands are rapid- 
ly passing into private ownership, often 
tens of thousands of acres to a single in- 
dividual. And as our population be- 
comes compact, and land costly as in 
England, the evils now experienced by 
the many in Europe, will gradually fas- 
ten upon their brethren here. Our poli- 
tical institutions may do something to 
mitigate this, but how much? The mas- 
ter evilin the condition of the English 
and Irish is, the monopoly by the few of 
the God-given elements of production, 
which are necessary to all. Abolish 
monarchy, titles of nobility, church es- 
tablishment, national debt, and whatever 
else you please, so long as the land shall 
remain the exclusive property of a small 
and isolated class, competition for the use 
of it as active as now, and rents conse- 
quently as high, so long will nothing 
have been accomplished beyond clearing 
away some of the elementary obstacles to 
the real and essential reform. 
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“ But in our own country the footsteps 
of advancing destitution, and abject de- 
pendence for the many, already sound 
ominously near. In our journals are ad- 
vertisements to let out some hundreds of 
robust men from the immigrant alms- 
houses to work through the winter for 
their board, while tens of thousands in 
our city would gladly have been so dispo- 
sed of from December to April. Nor is 
the lack of employment by any means 
confined to immigrants, or with those dis- 
placed by them. Thousands of American 
born women, are at this moment working 
long days in our city for less than the cost 
of one good meal of victuals per day, 
(say twenty-five cents); and it was but 
yesterday, that a friend living in the coun- 
try, casually informed me that he could 
hire, as much farm labor in the winter as 
he wanted, for the laborers own board, 
or for thirty-seven and a half cents per 
day, withéut board. And these laborers 
are not foreigners, but the descendants of 
those who won our liberties on the battle- 
fields of the revolution. 


“T rest here my argumoent on the point 
that THERE MUST BE A SOCIAL REFORM—a 
reform which shall secure to labor unfail- 
ing employment and adequate recom- 
pense ; to children and youth, universally, 
ample and thorough education, moral, in- 
tellectual and physical; and to the poor 
as well as the rich, comfortable homes, 
the largest opportunity for social and 
mental elevation, with freedom from in- 
cessant anxiety for work and bread.” 

What a paradise ! No provision to force 
the poor to work. They shall toil not, 
nor spin, yet shall be better provided than 
Solomon in all his glory. But Mr. Gree- 
ly has not overlooked this matter. He 
promised that when put in the Phalan- 
steries, the poor would work “for the 
fun of the thing.” “Attractive labor” 
is Mr. Greely’s secret for dispensing with 
hunger or hickories. By-the-by, they com- 
pel white laborers at the North to work, 
by hunger. No work, no pay! Would 
it not be economy to starve our negroes 
a little to make them work when they are 
idle and refractory? Hunger and hicko- 
ries are equally efficient modes of physi- 
cal punishment. To gratify the North 


let us try the latter. But to return to 
Mr. Greely’s social Paradise, ‘‘ Passion- 
al attraction,” ‘ attractive labor,” and 
“‘ free love,” are the sentimental agencies 
that are to regulate and purify socialistic 
regenerated society. Mr. Greely, it is 
true says, he would dispense with free 
love, and even Fourier thinks that it 
would take two or three generations of 
life in Phalansteries to purify people suf- 
ficiently, to enter fully into this interest- 
ing relation. In truth, Mr. Greely is the 
author of this beastly and abominable 
free-loveism, now so wide spread at the 
North. He it was who started it, by 
opening its discussion in the columns of 
the Tribune. Under his lead divorce has 
become almost as common as marriage 
at the North—and marriage itself, for the 
most part, degenerated into a mere civil 
contract, or temporary partnership, which 
either party may dissolve at pleasure—or 
cut short by arsenic. 

We will now continue the quotation 
from the ninth Letter, beginning where 
we left off: “ We have the confessions of 
the best thinkers and ablest journals 
in the Old World (see London Times, 
also Morning Chronicle) that the old or- 
der of things has proved a failure—that 
new principles must be invoked, and 
new and profounder remedies for social 
evils resorted to, (see, also, the Queen’s 
late speech.)” This, Mr. Greely, is all 
true as Gospel, but why this failure? 
You tell us why, and yet do not under- 
stand what you tell. Five centuries ago, 
when you say European labourers lived 
in “ careless ease” and plenty, they had 
masters to take care of them, and make 
them work. Did you ever hear of a mel- 
ancholy slave? They have no cares, no 
apprehensions of the future. Five cen- 
turies ago, the doctrine and the practice 
of “ Let us alone,” and ‘ Every man for 
himself,” had not arisen. The selfish 
system of modern political economy, 
which denies protection to the weak, 
which proposes to benefit all, by exciting 
universal social antagonism, free com- 
petition, and war of the wits, and which 
leaves the poor, ignorant, weak, and un- 
fortunate to be tyranized over by the 
rich, the powerful, and the astute. This 
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selfish philosophy arose as a practiser, 
that moment European serfs or white 
slaves were liberated. Practice always 
precedes philosophy. Adam Smith’s 
boasted political economy, is but a gener- 
alization and exposition of the social 
phenomena of that competitive society 
which he saw around him, 

In the very next sentence, you again 
assert that liberty is the social disease 
which has almost ruined society—nay, 
you assert further, that liberty must be 
banished in order to restore the health of 
society—yes, sir, this is exactly and pre- 
cisely what you say,—and yet you had 
not the slightest idea of the import of 
the words you employed. You pretend 
to be a philosopher. You are a great 
writer, anda man of much genius, but 
no philosopher. An abolitionist, in feel- 
ing, profession, and intuition, you have 
written an unanswerable defence, and 
justification of slavery. Nay, more, you 
have demonstrated that it is a necessary 
element of society, which you show by 
facts and theory, has failed in Europe 
and America for the want of it. Here 
is your next sentence, in which you say 
liberty is the disease under which society 
is suffering—and that liberty must be 
banished: ‘Let us alone,” and “ Every 
nian for himself,” (that’s liberty) have 
gone to the end of their tether; we must 
now try the opposite principle of “ Each 
for all,” and seek ‘“ Individual only 
through Universal Good.” This “ oppo- 
site principle” banishes liberty and in- 
stitutes universal slavery. That’s right! 
all social beings are, by the necessities 
of their nature, slaves, for they be- 
long, like bees and ants, to their so- 
cial hives or circles. You, and all the 
socialists of Europe and America, are 
trying to return to slavery whilst abu- 
sing it. 

Hear Mr. Nott, of Massachusetts !— 
“The refusal to entertain the question of 
Well-being, and the insisting on the ab- 
solute and the immediate abolition of 
slavery, is the more remarkable in view 
of the strange projects for relief which 
the pisastRous IssvE of the European Ex- 
PERIMENT has called forth; (Mr. Hunter 
lately said in the Senate, ‘free society 
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was an ‘ Lxperiment,’ Mr. Nott goes fur- 
ther, you see, and agrees with us that 
the experiment ws a failure,) in view of 
the new slavery, proposed in remedy of 
the ‘Misery of the Masses.’ Strange 
to see! At the very moment when we 
are so urgent for unconditional emanci- 
pation in America, the miseries of the 
free in Europe are looking to relief in 
new forms of servitude, The great prob- 
lem of European revolutionists is, How 
to provide for the unenslaved masses by 
enslaving them again—what new chain 
to impose in order to secure the well- 
being of the people? .... Strange to 
see! In countries more favourably situ- 
ated for emancipation than our own; 
where there was neither incongeniality 
of race, nor floods of immigrating la- 
bour ; neither the difficulty found by the 
negro in connexion with the Saxon from 
the first, nor the new flood of Saxons 
and Celts upon the field of toil, person- 
al freedom has ended in such ‘misery 
of the masses,’ in such horrible and 
general destitution as makes men ask 
for bonds in order to secure an available 
freedom. ....- Words of freedom can- 
not make the modern devices other than 
a new slavery, in remedy of the ills 
brought in by slavery too absolutely 
abolished—of the evils of too free a free- 
dom. Under the plausible names of fra- 
ternity, equality, socialism, what is called 
for but regulation, restriction, direction, 
bonds, in regard to labour, time, place, 
capital, property; capital hitherto too 
free?” 

Thus does Mr. Nott show that Mr. 
Greely’s association is but slavery under 
a new name. Mr. Nott distinctly sug- 
gests, that a return to slavery like that 
of the South, may at last be found the 
true remedy for the intolerable evils un- 
der which free society is suffering. 

He thus concludes the chapter from 
which we have quoted: “If we find a 
method for the well-being of the slaves 
and slaveholders, it may suggest a 
method for the well-being of the “ miser- 
able masses” so true to the law of mutual 
inter-dependence, so true to the unaltera- 
ble relations of property and labour, as 
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shall repair the damages of too free a 
freedom, and bless all orders of society 
together. ‘Bonds that make free’ may 
come to be encouraged by American ex- 


ample !” 


In plain English, Mr. Nott, you mean 
and you say this—“ That the world see- 
ing that Southern negro slaves are infi- 
nitely better off than any other common 
labourers, will enslave all common la- 
bourers.” 


Professor Lord, late of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, New Hampshire, equally distin- 
guished for learning and piety, is more 
distinct. He thinks “that in two or 
three generations to come, the North will 
find it necessary to sell its white Yankee 
labourers into slavery.” That’s all true 
—but labour is superabundant at the 
North, and nobody, then, would buy 
them and be encumbered with their sup- 
port. You, Professor Lord, know that 
in New Hampshire, you have been sel- 
ling them all the while—selling to the 
lowest bidder. You have to pay men for 
becoming masters to your white pauper 
labourers, whilst negroes are worth a 
thousand dollars a head in the South. 
Send your paupers South and sell them. 
We used to buy Englishmen, and now 
we will buy Yankees. Except for field 
hands, they are much preferable to Af- 
ricans. Some people have prejudices 
about race; they think that Yankees are 
not fit for slaves. But this is a mere 
mistake and prejudice. The Yankees 
are not equal to the Georgians, Circas- 
sians, and Greeks, who were, for the best, 
slave races ; but they are superior to the 
Germans ; and the Romans were content 
for the most part to put up with German 
slaves. 


The whole war against slavery, has 
grown out of the hatred of the white to the 
black. Nobody ever proposed to abolish 
white slavery, or the white slave trade. 
The slave market in Constantinople ex- 
cites admiration, not disgust, because the 
articles exposed, Greeks, other Christians, 
Georgians, and Circassians, are so beauti- 
ful. The Richmond slave market is con- 
demned, merely because the goods offered 


for sale are neither agreeable to the 
sight or smell,—negroes are so ugly. 
Nobody ever proposed to abolish any 
other than negro slavery, and if we could 
buy Yankees for house-servants, and 
confine the negroes to field work, all this 
abolition strife would cease. We know, 
Mr. Editor, that you would not have a 
Yankee asa gracious gift. But this is 
all prejudice. Catch them young, train, 
domesticate, and civilize them, and they 
would make as faithful and valuable 
servants as those indented servants which 
our colonial ancestors bought in such 
large numbers from England, It is a 
libel on white men to say they are unfit 
for slavery. Slavery is but domestica- 
tion and civilization. It is only the irre- 
claimable savage, such as the North 
American Indians, the Bedouin Arabs, 
the Macedonians, and other mountain 
and insular nations, who live by theft, 
robbery, and piracy, that are unfit 
for slavery. There are men and beasts 
of a “wild nature,” ‘“‘ferw nature,” 
that are indomitable, savage, untamea- 
ble, such as the lion, the tiger, the ze- 
bia, among quadrupeds,—the eagle, the 
owl, the pheasant, the partridge, among 
birds,—and the Indian and Arab among 
men. But domesticity, the adaptation 
to slavery, the capacity to submit to 
rule, government and civilization, is the 
true test of merit. The Yankee is not 
a savage, untameable animal. He may 
be domesticated and civilized. He would 
make a good slave, because he belongs not 
to the inferior, but to the superior order 
of beings. The whites die of hunger 
by millions annually, from the mistaken 
notion that they are good for nothing. 
With strict masters, whites are worth 
more than negroes. Now, in New Eng- 
land and New York they have to pay 
men for taking them. But the white 
man is not naturally so worthless, is 
not such a detestable nuisance and in- 
cumbrance as this proceeding would im- 
ply. If it were fashionable to flog white 
men, and make them work, as in the 
days of Lord Nelson, when they whip- 
ped midshipmen, white men would sell 
for more than negroes; now,’ rotten 
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herrings are in more demand than white 
men. The market is overstocked with 
them. Europe is vomiting upon Amer- 


ica her surplusage of human cattle—and 
America knows not what to do with 
them. 





THE PYRENEES. 


BY ALTON, AUTHOR OF “ THE MAGIC WORD,” ETC. 


A 


Who climbs, at dawn, to mark, with fervid eye, 
From proud Pyrene’s utmost snowy height, 
The giant mountains towering to the sky, 

The rays of Morn just bursting on the sight, 
The glorious billows, in their angry might, 
Dash wildly roaring on the rock-bound shore— 
Hath seen fair Nature in her loveliest light: 
Thus sang the Dreamer, as he strove to pour, 


In fitting verse, the thoughts that thrilled him to the core. 


II. 


When years of hope have vanished, one by one, 
And the fond heart, still clinging to its dream, 
At length beholds it realized and won ; 

’Mid joy and doubt, we scarcely dare to deem 
That all we see is true as truth should seem: 
But, like some beggar, spurned from door to door, 
Who finds by chance a Gem of great esteem, 
Like him we doubt the pureness of the ore, 


And fear we still but dream, as we have dreampt before! 


III. 


So, even I, who, from my earliest days, 

Have dreamed of all that now before me lies, 
Am filled with trembling lest, the while I gaze, 
The glowing scene may vanish from my eyes,— 
But no, thou glorious sea and lovely skies, 

Ye regal mountains, decked in robes of snow, 
Ye are not phantoms, but realities : 
Imagination, in her wildest glow. 


Can paint no scene so grand as Nature’s hands bestow! 
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IV. 


Oh! Sea of seas!* thou unto me hast been 

An ocean-of-the-mind—an ideal-deep : 

For every wave of thine hath been the scene 

Of stirring conflict, and thy waters sweep 

But classic shores ; where, cherished, tranquil. sleep 
The dust of those who, on thy azure breast, 
Reaped laurels such as only Heroes reap ; 

And on thy name have left fore’er impressed, 


A glory and a fame, which ages still attest! 


v- 


It was to thee the Poet fondly gave 

The keeping of his Hero did he dare 

To paint him, like a God, in action brave: 
For thou wert ruled by Gods—thy very air 
Appeared to breathe a spell that did prepare 
His burning spirit for the glorious strife: 
And nor the supplication nor the prayer, 

Of Afnea’s Dido, or a Hector’s wife, 


Could woo the fearless heart from danger dear as life 


VI. 


Here came these grand old Masters of the Lyre, 
Who sat and mused beside thy lovely shore; 
And, while their fingers swept the sacred wire, 
They listened raptured to thy solemn roar; 

Till inspiration roused their souls to soar, 

With dauntless wing, to Fancy’s wild domain: 
“Where, as the spirit kindled more and more, 
Mere man became too abject for the strain, 


And naught but Gods could dare the fabric to sustain 


Vil. 


And later years have seen another come? 

The inspiration of thy shores to reap ; 

And he did love thee more than friends and home: 
For, on thy waves, he felt his spirit leap 

With a proud freedom that could boldly sweep 

A thousand bitter memories from his soul: 

For, dwelling on the beauties of thy deep, 

He yielded up his heart to thy control, 


And floated with thy wave where’er it chose to roll. 
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ie l And he, like them, hath sacredly entwined 

Pa ity ‘ : A . , 4 

ie The hallow of his mighty name with thine; 

aw a ates - ' 
hay ie And if, within his noble song, we find 





The sparkling counterfeits of Truth combine 
To blind our sight—so truthfully they shine--- 
We should forgive the faults of human zeal, 
And venerate the tokens of the man divine: 
*Tis greatness to respect the Great, and kneel, 


In reverence, o’er that tomb where Genius sets her seal !* 


IX. 
ee 
' How grandly Morning breaks yon eastern wave, 
ai And dyes in crimson all the skies around ; 
He, And, while his coursers leap without the wave, 
ai) 


To rush impetuous o’er the foaming sound, 

| The God erect, in all his glory crowned, 
Commands the golden reins with skilful hand; 

| And, while their speed is urged at every bound, 

The burning wheels desert the glittering sand, 

i} 

i 

if 


And whirl the glowing Car high o’er the trembling strand. 


if x. 
‘y aa 
th i Around the Chariot, every fleecy cloud 
| . : ’ 
a Assumes the image of a maiden’s form, 
beat | 
io Beneath whose flaxen curls and silver shroud, 
1 Love-breathing eyes, conspiring, vie to warm 


That Godly bosom with their potent charm : 
And, while the train ascends the gorgeous sky, 
Each rosy finger and each ivory arm, 





Awake their harps in one soft melody, 
That gushes sweetly forth in praise of Deity.5 





a 
ie xI. 
li Oh! there are moments when the human heart, 
lind Intoxicated with its ecstasy, 
| Doth fiercely struggle with 1ts mortal part, 
l i To borrow language from Divinity: 
} | High inspiration lights the kindling eye, 
i i , i The blood flows wildly to the burning cheek, 
ty i And the thrilled bosom beats exultingly : 
i a But, when the lips for fit expression seek, 


: The paltry words degrade the thought we strive to speak. 
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XII. 


And such a moment even now is mine, 

As, pinnacled above the world, I stand 

Amid the glories of these heights divine ; 

Where mighty Nature, with her wizard wand, 
From out the castled crags, on every hand, 

Hath reared a barrier to the Gallic glaive: 

And could some Patriot-Chieftain dare command, 


With patriot-zeai, Hispania’s noble brave--— 


Here should the eagle find a conquerer and a grave !® 


i) 


XIII. 


From sea to sea extends the wall of war,’ 
And while its snowy peaks perpetual shine, 
Like beacon-fires, to rouse her sons afar— 
They mark, forever, the dividing line 

That frowns, in hatred, on a foe malign, 
And bars him sternly from her sunny clime: 


For vainly may the Frankish Court refine,® 





And call these heights unreal—deeds and Time 


Have oft and still defy their sophistry and crime! 


xIV. 


Alas! that he, who never sheathed his sword, 
Except in victory®--—-and thus ever made 

His arm a terror to the plundering Horde, 

Who robbed the warrior ere they scarcely slayed : 
Alas! that he was not thine own---for, made 
Such chains of slavery to break in twain, 

Thy native foes ere now had crouched dismayed,’° 


And Freedom’s banner, waving o’er each plain, 


Had tanght thy sons to deem that such was once more Spain! 


xv. 


But, as it is, there’s treachery at the core; 

And Superstition dwells within thy halls: 

As dreams of wealth deceive the needy poor, 
So ye, when danger storms beneath thy walls, 
Embrace the standard of some chief who calls; 
Ye dream of freedom—for his speech is fair, 
The foe ye crush-—but slavery still appalls: 
And, ere ye strike the Traitor in despair, 


The Cowl], the Gown, and Cross, have told thee to forbear! 
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xVI. 


| Alas! that thou, oh! Light of Heavenly love, 
, Sent down on earth to cheer the darkened mind— 
Divine Religion !—that thou thus shouldst prove 
A chain, whose links a fettered people bind--— 
A spell for Priestcraft to delude the blind! 
Awake, proud Spain! Religion is a light, 
And not a cloud of terrors undefiled ; 
Dost pant for freedom ? strike the blow aright: 
The fall of Church and Priest restores thee to thy might! 





XVII. 
ie, And yet I feel how vain it is to speak 
Mea: To one whose ears are deaf to all they hear. 


Else might I dare entreat thee now to wreak 
Revenge on those who crush thee with a sneer: 
But, so subdued art thou by Priestly fear, 

That, didst thou raise thy voice for Liberty, 

One word of condemnation from some Seer, 
Whom they have reverenced from their infancy, 





Would cause thy rebel ranks in cowardice to fly. 


oe 

eae i; 

Th XVIII. 
i [ Oh, noble Spain ! from boyhood’s early youth 
i 4 Imagination, revelling o’er thy lays 

4 MN Of wild adventure, or historic truth, 

4 ee 






Hath fondly kindled at thy poet’s praise, 
And decked thee out in Glory’s brightest rays: 


oe oh 


Where’er the Cid displayed his gleaming brand, 
Where’er Gonsalvo won his greenest bays, 
Where’er Don Roderick met the Turban-band---- 





All----all such spots, to me, appeared enchanted land! 
xIX, 
oT But all thy old renown hath passed away, 


1] And thou hast learned to bow thy head in dust: 
For noble blades, that once were wont to sway 





The fate of kingdoms with heroic thrust, 





iy Inglorious lie, a prey to shameful rust. 





Granada and Cordova kneel and vow 

Where once they would have fought; for Priestly lust, 
With morbid avarice, so rules thee now, 

| Thy Glory is forgot their Chapters to endow.” 
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The Pyrenees. 


Behold how grandly yonder Pile is reared, 

Whose hundred columes emulate the sky, 

Amid a splendour where no wealth is spared 

To woo the sense, or gratify the eye: 

Were this a Temple unto Thee, Most High, 

*T were worthy of the skilful hand that drew 

So. great an Altar for Divinity! 

But mark yon frantic crowd, if thou wouldst view 


How beautiful the Creed—the practice how untrue! 











High on a throne, in Royal Purple drest, 

The Virgin Mother sits in Queenly state ; 

One half the gems that glitter on that vest, 
Might feed that poor who beg at every gate: 
Borne on the shoulders of the Princely gteat, 
From street to street, the pageant passes on, 
O’erwhelmed with worship nothing can abate ; 
Till—God of Hosts, Almighty’s chosen Son---- 


Amid this heathen throng, Thy name is all unknown! 


Poor Spain! this is thy passion—thou dost love 
The glittering pageant that conceals the crime ; 
These proud old Domes, wherein the sacred Dove 
Sits weeping o’er Idolatry sublime ; 

The scarlet robes, the chorus’ swelling chime, 
The golden censer, and the jewelled host, 

Hath left no trace—-these are thy fatal boast, 








And, by these thousand tricks, thy liberties are lost! 


- 


But, 1f prophetic visions be not lies, 
There is a day, within the Future’s womb, 
When, like a wakened giant, thou wilt rise, 
And crush the Harlot in her fairest bloom : 
From hill to hil! the trump wil sound the doom 
Of those who love to blast thy dearest hopes; 
And every cowl that falls within the tomb, 
Will be a trophy unto him who copes 

For Spain and Liberty, o'er Cardinals and Popes! 


. Stanza i.—Pyrene, the Pyrenees; so called by the Greeks. 
Stanza iv.—The Mediterranean. 


Stanza vii.---Lord Byron. 


Vout. XXXI—15 
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4. Stanza viii.—I was much shocked at the irreverence with which an English farmer 
answered my application for a horse and chaise, to proceed to the tomb of the Great 
Poet at Hucknall: “ Why, sir,” said he, “ what is the use of going to the trouble and 
expense ; when you get there, you will see nothing but an old church, and a tomb that 
is no better than any other tomb.” In the language of the Great Poet himself, I in- 
wardly exclaimed, “such is fame !” 


5. Stanza x.—Those who have seen Guido’s great picture at Rome, will not accuse 


me of exaggeration in these two stanzas. 
6. Stanza xii—The French Eagles, borne on their banners in imitation of the 
Romans. 


7. Stanza xiii—The Pyrenees rise abruptly out of the Mediterranean, and extend 
the whole way across the kingdom to the Atlantic, and form the boundary line between 
France and Spain. 


8. Stanza xiii—It is a pet expression of French Courtiers to say, “ Ql n’y a pas des 
Pyrenés.” 


9. Stanza xix.—Washington. 


10. Idem.—The Duke of Wellington, who was Spain’s champion in the Peninsular 
war, always lamented the treaghery of her leading men, and the ignoble power of the 
Church. Both of which always succeeded in foiling the attempts of a noble people to 
regain their old liberty and greatness. 


11. Stanza xix.—All who have travelled in Spain can bear witness to the millions 
that have been squandered.on her countless Cathedrals, while the streets of her towns 
are lined with beggars. 





THE KNIGHT OF ESPALION. 


A ROMANCE OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


CHAPTER XV. ing between the two cities of Tarbes and 
Tournay. Over this level plain the 
AT CARCASSONNE. knight’s high-mettled courser flew along, 


bounding at every stroke of the spur, 

The knight mounted, saluted Raymond, and scattering flakes of floam at every 
and digging the spurs into his horse, de- step. In two hours and a half Raoul en- 
parted ata swift gallop. Everybody turn- tered Tournay. His horse’s nostrils were 
ed their heads to look at this handsome red as fire, and he began to tremble. Af- 
young knight, with his bright armour ter resting an hour he continued his way, 
and floating plume, who rode in such fu- and entered St, Gaudens at six in the 
rious haste. In a few moments the evening, stopping at the same inn of the 
knight passed through the gates, andtook ‘Belle Ange.” He met the landlord on 
the same road which he had traveled over the threshold, who immediately began to 
in coming. It was a broad and fine one, smile with an appearance of great joy. 
following the banks of the Lisse forsome His smile, and the appearance of the fat 
distance, and then branching off towards host, had made the fortune of his inn. 
a range of high and rocky hills—stretch- Besides, too, his sign was not one which 
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a traveller would willingly pass by. It 
represented an angel, like the Aurora in 
Guido’s picture, only, instead of flowers 
the angel held a horn of plenty——full to 
overflowing. 

“Sir,” said the host, bowing, and lead- 
ing the way, ‘God be thanked, they 
have not overtaken your lordship. But, 
Messire, you will take a cup of wine? 
Will you have Bordeaux, Burgundy, or 
wine of Provencé.” 

“Burgundy,” said the knight, throw- 
ing himself upon a bench. The host 
went and returned in a moment. 

‘“* Look, Messire,” said he, pointing to 
a broken bar in the corner of the room, 
“the brigands burst in when I was about 
to open the door. And, Messire, they 
broke everything they found, as well as 
drinking the two bottles of wine opened 
for your lordship, without paying a li- 
vre.”’ 

‘But, Master Jaques,” said the knight, 
laughing at the host’s piteous face, “an 
old campaigner like yourself had some- 
thing to say to that?” 

“Oh! sir,” said the landlord, “ before 
I could move one of the brigands caught 
my arms and another pointed his sword 
at my throat. They wanted to know what 
route you had taken—and as it is very 
disagreeable to feel the point of a sword 
on the skin, and above all, as moreof them 
came in, and the matter was getting se- 
rious ”— 

“You told them!” said the knight. 
The host signed, yes. 

“‘Oh! Maitre Jaques,” said Raoul, “‘it 
is easy to see that this life of an inn- 
keeper has had its effect; but you did 
right. I had a chance of escape, and if 
you had refused they would have killed 
you.” 

“] told them your route,” continued 
the host, “‘and I will even say that they 
are probably now riding after you fu- 
riously, over some of those fine hills in 
Armagnac or the Cordonois.” 

“Oh,” said the knight, laughing, “you 
told them, then, that I had gone towards 
Cordon! Decidedly, Maitre Jaques, you 
are a man of great wit. But you say 
they broke your furniture; and as I was 





the cause of it, there are some pieces of 
gold. Now, have my supper served, and 
order my horse to be brought out. I am 
going as soon as I have supped.” 

“Going, Messire!” said the host, who 
had calculated upon having the knight 
as his guest till the next day—* you for- 
get that it is nearly dark, and that there 
is no inn for ten leagues.” 

But, notwithstanding the host’s pa- 
thetic remonstrances, the knight had his 
horse brought, and as soon as he had 
supped again commenced his journey. 

He reached Carcassonne on the evening 
of the next day, and entered without dif- 
ficulty, under cover of some skirmishing 
parties. 

But during the four days Raoul had 
been absent many things had happened 
at Carcassone. Daily battles were fought, 
daily escalades were made upon the walls, 
but the Crusaders had gained no advan- 
tage. They plied their engines till the 
gates groaned, and the walls trembled ; 
but neither the gates nor the walls yield- 
ed. The assaults were so frequent, and 
the soldiers so brave, that the ditches 
were filled with dead; but the besiegers 
saw no hopes of entering the city. 

By this time the Legate, Arnold, began 
to repent his refusal of the Viscount’s 
offers of capitulation on reasonable terms. 
He saw that Carcassonne was likely to 
give him much more trouble than he had 
imagined, and that, rendered desperate, 
the Viscount’s men fought so fiercely as 
to cause him great loss. All this the 
Legate expatiated on in a full council of 
crusading leaders, ‘The result was, that 
a knight was sent as a herald to the Vis- 
count, to say that the Legate was pre- 
pared to confer with him on terms for 
the surrender of the city. To this mes- 
sage the Viscount replied, that he con- 
sented, provided the Legate was prepared 
to grant such terms as he could accept, 
consistent with his honour and duty, as 
@ prince to his subjects ; that, otherwise, 
the conference would only be a loss of 
time. Arnold sent next to fix upon the 
time and place of meeting. He wished 
it to be on the next day, and in his own 
tent. The Legate had a bad reputation 
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for keeping his engagements, or for act- 
ing honourably; and accordingly the 
Viscount declined thus to throw himself 
into the lion’s mouth. The knight car- 
ried back this reply, and on the same 
evening returned with a free passport for 
the Viscount to go and come back, signed 
by Arnold and every leader and noble- 
man in the army of Crusaders. On re- 
ceiving this paper, and seeing the names 
affixed to it, Roger no longer doubted 
that the Legate was really disposed to 
confer on reasonable terms; but, never- 
theless, he was advised by all his coun- 
sellers to refuse the meeting. To this 
the Viscount would not consent, and ac- 
cordingly he sent word by the knight 
that on the next day, in the morning, he 
would come to see the Legate in his tent, 
desiring to know at what hour he would 
receive him, 

Upon hearing that their Lord was about 
to trust himself almost alone into the 
power of the Catholic leader, the people 
of Carcassonne were filled with fear and 
sorrow. A deputation of the citizens 
came to entreat him to abandon his in- 
tention of going thus into the very heart 
of the enemy’s camp; his old counsellors 
advised him to consider well whether he 
was so critically situated as to be com- 
pelled to such a measure; and lastly, his 
knights said that if he went to the Le- 
gate, it should be with a large retinue. 
The Viscount replied to the citizens, by 
bidding them not to fear, that he would 
not consent to. any terms but such as were 
to the advantage of his fuithful subjects ; 
his old counsellors were told that he ex- 
pected no succor from any one, and he 
said to the knights that, if he now drew 
back, after promising to meet the Legate 
in his tent, an imputation might be cast 
upon his bravery. Roger was ‘not old 
enough to disregard this last considera- 
tion. .The reasons of the Viscount ap- 
peared good to the citizens, the old war- 
riurs and the knights, and nothing more 
was said. 


Thus everything was prepared for the 
interview on the next day, and as Raoul 
entered the city he saw on all sides the 
armorers at work, sharpening swords, 
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polishing shields and armour, or mend- 
ing coats-of-mail, injured by lance or 
sword strokes. 

He was told of the Viscount’s inten- 
tion, but contrary to the expectation of 
the narrator, showed no surprise ; he only 
rode on faster towards the ‘* Grand Chat. 
elet,””’ where the Viscount went every 
morning and evening. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE TREACHERY. 


It was one of those fine mornings of 
August, which blend so delightfully the 
soft air of summer with the fresh breezes 
of autumn, when the great eastern gate 
of Carcassonne was thrown open, and the 
porteullis raised for a troop of knights 
and noblemen, which was about issue 
forth. It was the Viscount of Beziers 
going to the Legate’s tent, followed by a 
retinue of three hundred knights, the 
flower of his army. 

The cavalcade was surrounded and al- 
most stopped in its progress by a great 
concourse of people. The Viscount’s ful- 
lowers might have thought that the sub- 
dued sound coming from the crowd was 
hostile to their persons, had they not ob- 
served that their faces wore an expression 
more of sorrow than anger. No sounds 
of joy were heard, such as in those times 
always accompanied processions of the 
nobility ; no bells were rung; nothing 
broke the silence but the footfalls of the 
horses, and the noise made by the great 
multitude as it swayed forward and back- 
ward on each side of the line of knights 
cased in iron. Then a low and prolonged 
murmur came from this waving sea of 
heads, but no distinct words were heard, 
and the Viscount who had slightly 
changed colour, with a smile, passed 
through the gates, followed by his 
knights. 

It was a fine sight to see them thus 
mounted on strong and beautiful steeds, 
their casques and armour glittering in 
the sunlight, and the long pennons float- 
ing from the points of their upright 
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lances. The Viscount Roger came first, 
riding his favourite horse, a beautiful 
bay, with a proudly curved neck and 
floating mane. The Viscount wore only 
a corselet and brassarts of Damascus 
steel, and he carried no other weapon but 
a sword. His horse was entirely free 
from armour, though his knights had 
covered their steeds with complete war- 
harness. At his saddle-bow hung a hel- 
met inlaid with gold; and not only this, 
but everything about him, even to the 
golden trappings and velvet reins of his 
horse, showed that he felt the greatest 
tranquillity, and placed every reliance on 
the safe conduct brought him by the 
knight who now rode on his left hand. 
The knight was a man of tall stature, his 
visor was closed, and he had said nothing 
since the cavalcade left the grand Chate- 
let. This silence proceeded, evidently, 
not from any want, but from over-fullness 
of thought, for he had unconsciously 
dropped the rein upon his horse’s neck. 

On the Viscount’s right hand rode Es- 
palion, completely armed, and reining in 
a steed covered with iron. Before all 
rode a herald, bearing the Viscount’s ban- 
ner. The Viscount turned to Raoul with 
a smile. 

“What is your opinion, my friend,” 
said he, “of all these warnings? Are 
they meant to frighten me?” 

“I think not, my Lord,” said the 
knight, ‘* your subjects know that if you 
are killed their affairs will all go to the 
Devil, and this makes them utter all these 
mournful words, on seeing you trust your- 
self to the Legate.” 

“But, would it not show the greatest 
want of courage in me to refuse this 
meeting, after receiving a safe conduct 
signed by so many noble Lords?” 

“Why not wait the arrival of Messire, 
the count of Foix, my Lord? Then you 
would be prepared to treat for peace on 
more equal terms.” 


“T do not wait for the Count’s coming, 
because in those eight days which must 
elapse before his appearance, the Legate 
will make the fiercest attacks on the city, 
and that thousands of my poor subjects 
must of necessity be killed. For Arnold 


knows perfectly well that a horseman 
who passed through his camp so swiftly, 
at dead of night, must have had import- 
ant business; and as he went towards 
Beam, where the Count of Foix is rais- 
ing troops, the Legate has easily divined 
that his mission was to hasten the Count’s 
movements. Well, be will use all his 
power to get possession of Carcassonne 
before the arrival of Raymond, and I 
wish to spare my subjects,” 

‘“‘ That is certainly acting the part of a 
good prince,” said Raoul. 

“Oh, there is no danger,” said the 
Viscount; ‘1 am perfectly tranquil.” 

“* Nevertheless,” replied the knight, “I 
think this step shows more courage than 
caution. This cunning soldier-priest may 
mean you falsely, but ’’— 

“You would say there is no cause for 
fear when I have around me so many of 
my brave followers. Have I finished 
your sentence, my friend? But, if the 
Legate meant to seize my person, he 
could easily do so, for, what are a few 
hundred men against as many thou- 
sands ?” 

““Ob, Messire! men who are ready to 
do their duty as good and true knights 
are always formidable, however great may 
be the odds which are brought against 
them. Look, Sir Roger,” continued the 
knight, turning his head, ‘‘ have you ever 
seen braver or more warlike chevaliers ?” 

“* And of all these,” said the Viscount, 
gazing upon the young knight’s frank 
face, “you, my friend, are the bravest, 
the most faithful.” 

“I can only promise,” said Raoul, 
“that if you die, I also will die; but 
what can I, a simple knight, perform, 
compared with all these brave and devoted 
warriors? Your regard is all that distin- 
guishes me. Without your affection I am 
nobody.” 

“You will always remain,” said the 
Viscount, “what you are—a brave and 
true friend. And this friendship I am 
about to put to the test; for, of all this 
brave band, you alone have the power to 
render me tranquil, whatever may hap- 
pen. Recollect, when I say, Remember.” 

“Yes, my lord,” replied the knight, 
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“but do you reflect that you are asking 
me to desert you in the midst of danger, 
«% thing which would be infamous, as I 
am your companion-in-arms ?” 

“ But, in this ease, I absolve you from 
your engagement. I do not think there 
will be a necessity for your doing so, but 
if anything happens, I beseech you to do 
what I ask.” 

“ Be it so,” said the knight with a sor- 
rowful gesture, ‘‘ your commands shall 
be obeyed.” 

And then, as if the communication of 
these instructions, for which he had 
placed the knight near him, had given 
him complete satisfaction, the Viscount 
hastened the steps of his horse, and soon 
saw before him the large tent of the Le- 
gate. The Crusaders had seized the spoils 
of every city which they had passed 
through, and this tent, like many of the 
rest, was made of the finest canvass, sup- 
ported by silken ropes, and bore on the 
top a white flag with a red cross. 

At the resounding noise of the trum- 
pets, and the shaking of the ground pro- 
duced by the horses of the Viscount’s 
knights, a herald appeared at the entrance 
of the tent, and informed Roger that the 
Legate was prepared to receive him. The 
young man dismounted and entered the 
tent accompanied iby fifty of his knights. 
The rest stayed behind to await his re- 
turn. 


The Legate had expected that Roger 
would come alone or with few attendants 
since he possessed such complete assur- 
ance of his safety in the passport sent 
him by the chiefs, and when he saw him 
enter accompanied by a band of Knights 
in complete armor of war, he was unable 
to restrain a frown. Instead of greeting 
the young prince, with courtesy, as cus- 
tom demanded, he motioned to him when 
within six paces of his chair to stop, and 
turning round he made some remark to 
the priests and barons who occupied the 
space behind him. ' 


At this reception, so different from what 
he had expected, Roger fixed his piercing 
blue eyes upon the legate, full of aston- 
ishment. As for the Knights who follow- 
ed him, they knit their brows and became 
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pale with anger, instinctively bringing 
round the hilts of their weapons. 

‘“* Do you see,” said the Legate to those 
who stood near him ; and then addressing 
Roger, who had scarcely recovered from 
his astonishment, and speaking in a se- 
vere and formal tone, 

‘“*T am surprised,” said he, “that you 
can face with a countenance so unblush- 
ing, the vicar of that pontiff whose com- 
mands you have despised so often. Your 
banner has been erected against that of 
Christ. What can palliate a crime so 
damnable.” 


The viscount passed from astonishment 
to stupefaction. He had come to treat 
for peace, as one prince with another, he 
was spoken to as a captive rebel. Then 
to this profound surprise succeeded anger, 
at being thus insultingly addressed. But 
Roger was a good Catholic, and he felt 
that he ought not to treat this speech, as 
if it came from a warlike captain whilst 
it was only uttered by a priest, he there- 
fore controlled his anger and replied mild- 
ly, 

‘My father, the present war was not 
begun by myself, it was forced upon me. 
His holiness has thought fit to excommu- 
nicate a good Catholic, the Count of Ton- 
louse, my uncle and seigneur and to de- 
clare his lands forfeited. His provinces 
have been entered by the pope’s soldiers, 
who have destroyed all that came in their 
way, who have committed excesses which 
dishonor the name of Christ.’ 

The Legate made a gesture as if he 
was about to speak. 

“Do me the pleasure not to interrupt 
me, holy father,” continued Roger stretch- 
ing out his arm, “ for I do not say this to 
insult you, a priest, but to state what is 
known to all men and which should be 
remembered in the present conference. I 
say that this interdict of the pope, these 
horrible excesses of the Crusaders, have 
affected me equally with the count. 
Doubtless persuaded by his sense of right 
the count has made submission, but I who 
heard the despairing cries of my poor 
subjects, who, if deserted by me were 
about to perish”— 

“* You have dared to protect these dam- 
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nable heretics!” interrupted the abbot, 
whose rage had been increasing while the 
viscount spoke, and from whose eyes now 
darted flames. 

Roger made a step forward; all tho 
blood of his body had ‘rushed to his face. 
He felt a disposition to strike down this 
man in the midstof his monks. The ex- 
pression of the viscount’s face was so 
threatening that Arnold was on the point 
of giving some terrible order, but the 
young man a second time controlled his 
anger which had seized upon his every 
faculty. The slight tremor in his voice 
when he again spoke, was all that could 
indicate his recent agitation. 

“Holy father,” continued he, “the 
blessed Saviour of men has said, love one 
another, but instead of seeking to per- 
suade my subjects to return to the'bosom 
of the church by gentle means, their en- 
emies have hunted and destroyed them 
like wild beasts.” 

“And what better do they merit,” 
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cried the legate, “‘ they shall perish like 
ravening wolves! From the highest to 
the lowest none shall be spared |” 

“Well, sire abbot,” said Roger, with 
disdain, and fearing if he remaind to 
hear anything more, his rage would make 
him commit some rash action, “if it was 
your wish, in asking this interview, only 
to have an opportunity to insult me, it 
has already lasted too long.’ And he 
made a movement to leave the tent. 

“* Messire Viscount,” said the abbot in 
a cold voice, ‘the church keeps no faith 
with heretics and traitors; you are my 
prisoner.” 

“JT, a prisoner!” exclaimed the vis- 
count retreating a step and touching the 
hilt of his sword. ‘“ Ilo! without there, 
slay me these heretics!” cried the Legate 
in a hoarse and furious voice. In an in- 
stant the canvass was drawn back, and 
the tent filled with men. The viscount’s 
knights were attacked by ten times their 
number of the enemy. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Persons unable or unwilling to go to the 
various resorts for pleasure (?) will feel 
obliged to us for instructing them how to 
remedy the distress (?) of staying at home. 
Here are several cheap modes of going to 
the Springs and Sea-Side: 


Wuite Sutpexvur. Tie a roll of brimstone 
under your nose, and drink freely of thick 
warm water. Break some doubtful eggs 
in your pocket, and run round till you are 
exhausted. Procure a second-hand diabe- 
tes, change your linen six times a day, and 
strut loftily under a tree. 


Otp Sweet. Get a large tub, and put 
some white pebbles in the bottom. Sit 
Dress 


down in it and blow soap-bubbles. 
your best, and don’t know anybody. 

Rep Sweet. Obtain some iron filings, 
paint ’em red, put ‘em in a tin-pan or 
pitcher, and look at’em in solitary silence. 


Eat much mutton, and go to bed early. 
Whisky julep eight times a day. 


Sart Sunpuor. 
Carolinian, and take things easy. Live 


Call yourself a South 


well. Stay in one place a long time. 
Tincture of brimstone occasionally. 


Monrcomery Waits. Wear a loose sack 
coat, and look at mulattoes frequently. 
Eat a great variety of raw meats and un- 
done vegetables. Play at faro and draw 


poker. 


Yettow SuLpHur. 
the top of a hill, where you can’t see any 


Get good living on 


thing wbatever.. Dominoes, draughts, and 


backgammon. 


Attrcuany. Sit down in a hard chai 
in a deep, hot hole, and drink citrate of 
magnesia and Epsom salts. Gamble some 
with dyspeptics. 
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Coyner’s. Take the Lynchburg papers, 
and gaze with melancholy pertinacity at 
the side of a naked hill. Whist and reli- 
gious tracts. 

Rocxsrince Arum. Select some cases 
of cancer of the face, with a few necks 
scrofulously raw,and dine with them daily 
on indifferent victuals. Then catch the 
drippings from the eaves of a very old 
house, in a tin cup with a long handle, 
thicken the drippings with powdered nut- 
galls, and drink three times a day. 


Aut-Heauine Springs. Throw a green 
blanket in a shallow pond, and wallow on 
it. Cut off a strip of blanket and clap it 
to your ribs. Read old novels and talk to 
pious old ladies about death and chronic 
diseases of the digestive tube. 

Warm Sprines. Diet yourself on the 
unadulterated juice of the tea-kettle. 

Hor Sprines. Wear a full suit of mus- 
tard plasters, and walk about in the sun- 
shine at noonday, swearing you have got 
the rheumatism. 


BerkeLey Sprines. Keep your skin 


- clear, and know nothing but Baltimore. 


Ten pins. 

Peaks or Orrer. Climb a high pole on 
a cold day at sunrise. Shut your eyes and 
whistle. 

Wier’s Cave. Go into the cellar at 
midnight, feel the edges” of things, and 
skin your shins against the coal-scuttle. 
Sit down on a pile of anthracite, with a 
tallow candle, and wonder. 


Outp Point Comrort. Build a hog-pen in 
a mud-puddle; fill it with cockle-burrs 
and thistles, and call it surf bathing. 
Drink bad brandy. Don’t sleep. Lie 
down with your windows wide open, and 
no clothing on. Come home with a fish- 
bone in your throat, an oyster-shell in your 
heel, a cold in your head, a pain in your 
stomach, and ten thousand musquito bites 
in your body. 


Carpe May. Penetrate an immense 
crowd of male and female rowdies, drop 
some salt water in both eyes. Shoot pis- 
tols. Eat some ice cream and claret, and 
send up one sky-rocket every night. Have 
yourself insulted often by niggers. At 
mid-day smell of an oven with a dead dog 
in it. Fill your pockets with cut glass 
broken into minute fragments. 
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YANKEE WarerinG Piaces GENERALLY. 
Keep a stale codfish under each arm, live 
on onions and pumpkins, go in strong for 
the Union and free-soil, and dance the 
round dances in big breeches. 


The people of New York city have had 
a kind of yellow fever called the “Japs.” 
It lasted with great violence for fourteen 
days. Costs $105,000 to get cured of it. 


How does a fellow feel in Latin while 
parsing a tan-yard? He feels a tan-qualm 
(tanquam), as it were. 


Impediment in his speech. Boy baby 
with big toe in his mouth. 


Singular property of gutta percha. A 
Boston ,pbysician has discovered the fact, 
that‘when crude gutta percha is applied to 
the top of the head, the patient is sure to 
be attacked with putrid sore throat four 
years afterwards in the Senate Chamber. 
He produces a certificate from the Hon. 
Charles Sumner in proof of this position. 


The Roman people had a high opinion 
of woman. They called her mulier—i. e., 
stubborner than a mule. 


Diggs is hard upon the “Autocrat.” He 
writes him down the Oocrat. 


A naturalist informs us that he has dis- 
covered a new species of fungus. Sending 
his corn to be ground the other day, he 
ascertained, on examination of the body, 
that there was a kind of mill-due, called 
“ toll.” 


Bracelets are described as a-wrist-ocratic 
ornaments. 


An idea—what on? Sweetheart in your 
arms, a nigh dear. 


Why does a man who gets a black eye 
in a fight see double? Because he is evi- 
dently a case of by-knock-ular vision. 


The key to the political history of the 
U.S. for the last twenty years is a black 
one—the dark-key. 


New reading: Perdidi diem—I have lost 
a dime. 
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Incomplete complete con. If a man 
pulls another man’s nose, when will he— 
Answer? Next tweak. 


John says the bread at his boarding- 
lonse is nothing but physic and dancing. 
It’s dose o’ dough (dos-a-dos) all the time. 


Have you seen Pinxit’s “Ariadne?” 
Nary adne. ¢ 


Every negro is a poet. Examine his 
head and you will find a Pin-dar. 


Tom thinks the municipal officers of 
New York are Peter Funktionaries. 


Is the gab-le end of the mouth the tip 
of the tongue? 


Good place to live. Wildfell Hall.— 
There were only “tenants” in it. 


Draper's Phiziology. The faces in the 
tailors’ fashion plates. 


What chain of mountains does a rail- 
road track resemble most? The Car-path- 
ian or the U-r(i)al. ' 


Flogging in the navy. May it be re- 
garded as a kind of hide-raw-lick sea-men-t! 


Of what metal is the organ of speech 
in women made? Answer—Tungs-ten. 


Keeping lait hours. Nursing the child 
regularly. 


A lass-irate-d wound. Scrateh on the 
face from an angry girl. 


Wonder if Lord Wren-frew is Jay-nus 
faced ? 


How would it do to mend the seat of 
the pantaloons with Patch-ouli ? 


Steeple Chase. Broad Street Methodist 
vs. St. Paul’s in Richmond. 


A paper was read before a Western 
Historical Society, in which the theory 
was broached that the scene of the deluge 
was in the United States. The learned 
writer contended that the Ozark Mountains 
were originally and properly called Noah’s 
Ark Mountains. 


Private Theatricals. Playing “solitaire” 
in a garret at midnight. 


Peter notices the odd circumstance that 


about the time of the peas last spring, 


there was truly a lamb-on-tuble state of 


things all over the country. 
Affaire de cur. Dog fight. 


A suit (part of) in chancery. Over-coat 
on the hat-rack and front door open. 


We intended to speak a good word in 
behalf of the BuckInGHAM FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
and racked our brain to no purpose in the 
hope of finding fit words in time for the 
August number. The Rev. W. W. Ben- 
NETT, unknown to himself, has come to our 
aid. Bating a flattering allusion to one 
M—— A——, he gives acharming account 
of the Commencement Exercises in a let- 
ter to the “ Christian Advocate.” We copy 
the conclusion, and endorse every word 
of it. 


“Tt is the oldest Methodist Female Col- 
lege in the State; its reputation for scho- 


larship is well established; its corps of 


teachers is second to none in the country 
for ability and experience in teaching. 
The President is a Christian minister, and 
a high-toned Virginia gentleman, as_ well 
as a thorough scholar and an excellent dis- 
ciplinarian. He has the happy art of at- 
taching to him the girls who are placed 
under his charge. They reverence and 
love him. And with good reason, for he 
is always in “labours more abundant” for 
their physical, intellectual and moral im- 
provement. He has been toiling as an in- 
structor of youth more than twenty years, 


and has, of course, the great advantage of 


a ripe experience. The gentlemen and 
ladies who assist him are all éminently 
qualified for their positions, and are faith- 
ful and laborious. The Institute has been 
signally blessed in the intellectual and 
moral qualifications of its professors and 
teachers. 

“ Again, it is the cheapest school of its 


grade in the State. To be convinced of 


this, you have only to make the compari- 
son, as I have done while preparing this 
article, between the charges there and 
those of other schools. It has never been 
the aim of the stockholders to make mo- 
ney, but to give the very best education at 
the lowest possible prices. In this respect 
the Institute is in contrast with almost 
every other school of similar grade. 
. . * . o 

“All the closing examinations of this 
school are conducted in the presence of a 
competent committee appointed by the 
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Virginia Conference. Itis thus recognized 
as a school under the patronage of the 
Conference. 

“The grounds of the Institute are being 
finely improved. Flowers, shrubs, vines, 
rare trees, natives and exotics, have been 
planted with care and taste. I cannot im- 
agine a more delightful seat for quiet study 
on a bright morning, than fhe girls of the 
Institute have in those graceful little sum- 
mer bowers, with their mingled canopy of 
jessamines and roses. 

“ Finally, brother, friend, that shall read 
this long article, if you have daughters or 
wards to educate, consider the claims of 
the Institute before you commit yourself ; 
send for a catalogue, and see for yourself. 

“Graduates of the Institute, work for 
your old Alma Mater. How you will cheer 
the heart of your “old master,” if you will 
now and then send him a letter in your old 
familiar hand-writing, telling him, “I am 
doing all I can for you, and I have the 
promise of several new students for you 
from our neighbourhood in September.” 
How many such shall he read with a glad 
heart and bright eyes during this vacation ? 
The prospect is fine for a large increase at 
the opening of the next session. Le: all 
the friends of the Institute bestir them- 
selves. 

‘*When that new railroad is made, as it 
surely will be, and we have a station at 
the Institute, we shall be compelled to en- 
large the same, for there will not be room 
to contain them.” 


Articles keep coming to us from timid 
young ladies, dipping, for the first time, 
into the uncertain flood of literature. With 
these articles come nice little letters, very 
flattering to the Messenger and its editor. 
Somewhat thus they run: “ It is very pre- 
sumptuous in me, Mr, Editor, to offer you 
my poor productions to your highly-valued 
magazine, but if you will be good enough 
to encourage me,” etc., etc. 

A word in your ear, young ladies. Never 
ask favours of anybody, and least of all, 
of magazine editors. They are small po- 
tatoes, almost without exception. We nev- 
er knew one who was worth as much blot- 
ting paper or black sand as would hide 
his signature. Conceited, irritable, en- 
vious, spiteful, small in every way; it is 
idle to seek his favour by supplication. 
The attitude of entreaty makes the small 


literary potato feel big immediately, and 


yet he loses no time in putting on his 
The proper way to approach 


largest airs. 
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him, is either to hurl your MS. in his face, 
and tell him, confound you! to make the 
most of it. or else to seffd your address, 
and nothing else. If the article suits him, 
he will be glad enough to print it; if it 
don’t suit him, all he wan‘s to know, is 
what place to return it to, in case enough 
stamps are sent him to prepay the postage. 

As to encouragement, that is precisely 
what the young writer don’t need. He 
The 
majority of scribblers are ‘crushed out,” 


needs discouragement. sooner the 


the better for them. They will then turn 
their attention to something useful. Those 
who can’t be “crushed out,” are the only 
ones who are likely to prove of any value 
to editors, the public, or to themselves. 


The election of Dr. Charles Gorham Bar- 
ney to the Treasuryship of the Virginia 
Historical and Philosophical Society, is 
likely to prove the happiest event that has 
occurred since the Society was organized. 
A man of wealth, of leisure, of taste, de- 
voted to historical research, Dr. Barney is 
bending his whole energies to the develop- 
ment of the Society. It only needed just 
such a man to ensure its speedy success. 
Already he has increased largely the list 
of Life and Annual Members, whose fees, 
promptly collected and paid, have added 
some thousands of dollars to the Society’s 
permanent fund. The work will not stop 
here. Every man of influence and of 
standing in Virginia feels interested in the 
regenesis of the Seciety, and will be glad 
to contribute to its growth and prosperity. 
Dr Barney will be in New York city dur- 
ing the present month, and we trust the 
Old Dominion Society, and the wealthy 
Virginians there, will not fail to testify 
their sincere interest in the welfare of Vir- 
ginia and the Historical Society by calling 
on him and availing themselves of the op- 
portunity to enrol their names on the list 
of those who seek to rescue the rich his- 
torical treasure of the noble old mother 
of States and of statesmen from the des- 
poiling hand of time. 





All jokes, anecdotes, puns, conundrums, 
and the like, will meet with kind attention 
if sent to our care. 
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Our correspondent, (?) “Theodore,” may 
be a poet, or a great prose writer,----quien 
sabe? We say, he may be, but how we 
are to find it out, we know not. With 
him writing is an art by whch to conceal 
one’s ideas. We have placed his manu- 
Script in every conceivable position; we 
have examined it vertically, horizoutally, 
transversely—nay, we have at no small 
risk tried to decypher it, partially, stand- 
ing on our head; but it has defied us-— 
utterly, absolutely ; a contempt of the vul- 
gar method of dotting vs and crossing t’s 
we have before encountered, and it appals 
us not; but when, superadded to this, is 
an ingenious mode of making almost every 
letter exactly alike, when 7’s become v’s, 
m’s n’s, &c., &c., we think we may say 
it “boldly and without hesitation,” the 
thing becomes too strong. 

To satisfy an impartial public of the 
justice of our complaint, we will give a 
specimen of our Theodore’s paper, pre- 
cisely as it appears to our confused 
senses, after all our frantic efforts to make 
it out: 


“To tlev Eoelve ef Let. Mossarjov. 
“ IT soud ejon wu cvhj of sonn scves be hourz 


un) fuel nleenchl ul oleeynee wna,” &c., &c. 


That, we suppose, is prose from its gen- 
eral formation. Now for what, similarly 
viewed, we presume is intended for met- 
rical composition : F 
“U! Neuej, evelte blvej iejnee cejes, 

Alved cnoes uf ue-neonle, 

Sueelez blve Guddesses uv ubd 
Ueve fuvned lu huck teke ejue.” 


§c., §c., §ec. 


There it is! Macfarlane and Fergus- 
son give it up! There is no compositor 
in the world who can make it out-—so that 
if our gentle Theodore wishes to appear 
in print, he must come to town and set the 
types himself. That is, if he can read his 
own manuscript, which we doubt. Were 
he required to do so, he might be disposed 
to reply as a ship-owner is said to have 
done, when one of his captains excusing 
himself for a failure to obey orders from 
his inability to read them, requested the 
merchant to decypher them himself. This 
the latter, after various fruitless efforts, 
found impracticable; and dashing down 


the paper with great vehemence, exclaim- 
ed, “ Zounds! sir, do you suppose I take 
the trouble to write letters that I may read 
them myself?” 


It is a common observation how rarely 
blacksmith’s shops take fire from the 
sparks perpetually flying about in them 
It seems, however, that their bellows are 
not equally exempt. 

A writer in “ Notes and Queries,” says 


“That the blacksmith’s bellows do 
sometimes catch fire, I know from a 
laughable incident which occurred some 
years ago in ‘our village.’ The old black- 
smith was enjoying his nap after dinner, 
leaving his apprentice to take care of the 
forge; instead of which, the lad com- 
menced a little flirtation with his master’s 
daughter.. Soon they discovered that the 
bellows had ignited. The damsel ran into 
the kitchen exclaiming, ‘ Come, father, 
come! here’s the bellows afire!’ ‘ Bella 
Sophia! I shall stir for no Bella Sophias ; 
and don’t you bring none of your fine 
folks in my way, or I'll start ’em.’” 


It is suggested by a scientific friend, 
that the orator who electrified his audi 
ence, must have been very shocking. 

And a limb of the law informs us that 
he has instituted an action of trespass, 
assault and battery, and false imprison 
ment, against the man who recently en 
chained a crowded assembly by his elo- 


quence. 


It is not to be regretted that the statue 
of Jefferson, on the Washington Monu 
ment should have changd its colour so ma- 
terially since it was first received. The 
artist intended to represent the statesman 
in a brown study, and Time has carried 


out the design. 


The lady whose feelings were too keen 
for utterance, inflicted a serious, if not 
dangerous wound on herself, in her ef- 


forts to suppress them. 


IMPORTANCE oF Encouracine Domestic 
Manvuracrores.—A gentleman who, in view 
of the division in his party, recently de- 
termined to wash his hands of politics, 
was actually deterred from doing so, by 
the impossibility of procuring a sufficien’ 


supply of soap. 
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The best thing we have seen for a long 
time is the conclusion of the Marble Fawn, 
as given in the July number of the Knick- 
erbocker. It is the richest satire, indeed, 
the only one we have read anywhere, upon 
the most absurd, sickening and over-praised 
work that has appeared since Tupper’'s 
Proverbial Philosophy. 


A writer in “Vanity Fair” is making 
some efforts at wit, by caricaturing the 
first families of Virginia, in the person of 
a Mr. “ Peyton Randolph,” or something of 
that sort. These efforts would not be so 
bad if the writer had ever associated with 
respectable people of any sort, Northern or 
Southern. 


Incenious SpeciMeN OF ALLITERATION.— 
The following, which we find in a late 
number of Notes and Queries, is an exercise 
in rapid pronunciation which will puzzle 
some of our juvenile readers. Each line 
is to be repeated four times, as here indi- 
cated: 


Andrew Airpump asked his aunt her ail- 
ment. 
Did Andrew, &c. 
If Andrew, &c. 
Where is the, &c. 
Billy Button bought a buttered biscuit, &c. 
Did, &c. 
Captain Cracksull cracked a catchpole’s 
coxcomb, &c. 
Davy Doldrum dreampt he drove a dragon. 
Enoch Elkrig eat an empty eggshell. 
Francis Fripple flogged a Frenchman’s 
filly. 
Gaffer Gilpin got a goose and gander. 
Humphrey Hunchback had a _ hundred 
hedgehogs. 
Inigo Impey itched for an Indian image. 
Jumping Jackey jeered a jesting juggler. 
Kimbo Kemble kicked his kinsman’s kettle. 
Lanky Lawrence lost his lass and lobster. 
Matthew Mendlegs missed his mangled 
monkey. 
Neddy Noodle nipped his neighbour’s nut- 
megs. 
Oliver Oglethorpe ogled an owl and oyster. 
Peter Piper picked a peck of pepper. 
Quixote Quixite quizzed a queerish quid- 
box. 
Rawdy Rumpus rode a rawboned racer. 
Sammy Smellie smelta smellof small coal. 
Tiptoe Tommy turned a Turk for two- 
pence. 
Uncle Usher urged an ugly urchin. 
Villiam Veedy viped his vig and vaistcoat. 
Walter Waddle wona walking wager. 
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Speaking of the free-soil Germans of 
Texas and the slaveholders there, that 
amiable sheet, the N. Y. Tribune, says: 


“There is also this other wide difference 
between them: while one asks only that 
they may unmolested be permitted to work 
with their own hands, to think their own 
thoughts, and to give to them free utter- 
ance, leaving the result to the inevitable 
and eternal laws of matter and of mind, 
the other insists that all the institutions of 
society shall conform to the necessities of 
Slavery; that 'abour, and thought, and 
speech, and legislation shall be measured 
by the relation which a ragged, imbruted, 
half-starved negro bears to a more brutal 
white man, whose knowledge of the science 
of government is at the end ofa cart-whip, 
and whose moral law is carried at his belt 
in a bowie-knife and revolver.” 


New Mops or ASSERTING THE EQuatity 
or THE Racres.—The editor of the Dubuque 
Herald says: 

“In Warren county, where, at a recent 
Lincoln demonstration, a negro wench 
represented one of the sovereign States, 
and where, to show the perfect equality of 
the races, she washed in the same basin 
with a beautiful white girl, and wiped 
upon the same towel, over twenty staunch 
republicans were disgusted, and vowed 
they would vote for Douglas and Johnson.” 


Here is something pleasant: 


“Tl stab him!” I was startled at these 
words a» they fell from the lips of a robust 
little boy, John Brown’s grandson, child of 
John Brown, jr. The child was playing on 
the green sward before the cabin on the 
mountain. It was a bright morning after 
my arrival among the Adirondacks. Not 
dreaming of what was passing in the mind 
of the young prattler, I carelessly observed, 
“Oh! no, my litle boy; you wouldn’t stab 
any one, would you?’ Witha stolid and 
defiant air, that bespoke his inherited blood, 
and with no wavering of purpose in his 
mien, he replied ; “ Yes,] would stab them 
if they hurt my grandfather!’ Behold, oh! 
Virginia! The blood of the martyr is al- 
ready bearing its fruit! In the future of 
the third generation see God the Avenger! 

Eight hundred persons assembled around 
the grave of John Brown on Independence 
Day; and, standing upon the great rock 
that marks his grave, the prophets of a 
fiery dispensation reaffirmed his principles! 
Charlestown throttles in vain? God and 
the Adirondacks still stand. John Brown 
has passed from earth into the everlasting 
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heavens, but the mantle of Elijah remains. 
And what though the heart of the prophet 
lies stilled amid the shadows of these 
mountains, and cold and pulseless forever ! 
A myriad still survive him; still left, stall 
loving; warm and throbbing; his heart- 
beats perpetuating; taught by his example 
that life’s great end is life; taught by his 
example that he only lives to self who truly 
dies ; taught by his example how even a 
felon’s fate and a felon’s scaffold may be- 
come irradiate with light supernal by the 
baptism of a life celestial, immortal, and 
divine ! Tuappevus Hyarr. 
North Elba, July 16, 1860. 


Notes AND QUERIES. 


Ep. Messencer. Will some of your read- 
ers, learned in curious lore, tell me the ori- 
gin of the followin: expressions: “ Not 
“ Your Uncle Fuller.” 
“Give him goss.” “ Pull Dick, pull Devil.” 

VIRGINIAN. 


this load of poles.” 


It is stated on good authority—and,— 
seriously that in Stafford county the prac- 
tice prevails of catching fish by tickling 
them. Canthis beso? We would be glad 
to get a full account of this novel mode of 
fishing. x & Y. 


Miss Evans anp Miss Bronrte.----In the 
last number of the Westminster Review there 
is an article on “ The Mill on the Floss,” 
in which the authoress of that novel is thus 
compared with the authoress of “Jane 


Eyre: 


Compared with George Elliot, Currer 
Bell is an uneducated rustic. who pours 
forth her feelings, her discontent, her dis- 
appointment, and almost her despair, with- 
out premeditation, without thought of art, 
without reflection, and relies only on the 
unity of impression for the artistic effect of 
the whole. Her fancy roams in lonely and 
savage solitudes, such as Salvator Rosa 
would have painted, and she peoples her 
scenery with men as savage, whose good 
qualities are only recognizable by the ima- 
gination. George Elliot, on the contrary, 
has returned from these excursions wiser 
by the sense of their delusiveness, and re- 
signed, like Goethe, to find in treatment 
and beauty of detail that satisfation which 
the lottiest conceptions can only yield fora 
season. Compare the descriptions of na- 
ture in the works of these two remarkable 


women : how pure, objective and external 
are the pictures found in George Elliot; how 
penetrated by the medium of the author’s 
feelings in Currer Bell. In her we see 
throngh a haze, glorious indeed, and beau- 
tiful, but which dispenses with minuteness 
of detail, like the loaded atmosphere of a 
picture by Danby; while George Elliot’s 
landscapes are as clear as Tenier’s, they 
have a bright colorless atmosphere, a full 
and serene life : they are dotted with home- 
steads, are full peopled by unpretending 
men and gives us back the beauty of our 
daily life under placid skies. 


What does Edgar A. Poe mean by the 
“tin-tin nab-you-lation of the belles t’ Does 
he by chance mean to accuse them of mer- 


cenary motives? 


There is a man in the county of Giles 
whose beard is so heavy he has to shave 
with a scythe-blade. 


Date of the German Pipe.—The fact 
seems to have been overlooked, that in the 
time of Solomon one of the commonest in- 


struments was a mere-shawm. 


Two Frenchmen at a ecfé table drinking 
brandy—a tusse-it understanding. 


Profane Ethnology. These may be clas- 
sified according to their curses. Jetween 
feeble “demnition” of the Mant lini and 
Jackson’s terrific “ By the Eternal,” whata 
difference. Compare the “By Hercules” 
and * By the dog” of Socrates, with “the 
English shibboleth *G---d d---m’n!’” No- 
tice the characteristic “ You be darned” of 
the Yankee and the “D---mn you, sir” of 
the Southerner. Observe the mild “ By 
jing,” the rural “ Dad shim it,” and the 
coarse, brutal * the h---ll you say” of the city 
rum cellars. What better definition of the 
Jakey is there than “one of the ‘Be-Je- 
suses.”’ A clever article might be written 
on this topic. 


Was he ill? Edward, absent too long 
from the dance, was discovered in the sup- 
per room wiping his nose with the vinegar 
cruit, and picking his teeth with the ground 
glass stopper. 


We have no opinion of the Prince of 
Wales. He’s a Vic’s son. 
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Tue Lost Principxe, on THE SecTIONAL Equi- 
LipriuM. By Barbarossa. Richmond, Va. 
James Woodhouse & Co. 


We have ever maintained that there is 
much senseless clamour over Southern 
books; many weak and trashy productions 
receive undue praise at the hands of South- 
ern critics, merely because they are writ- 
ten or published South of the Potomac. 
Certaiuly. we shall always oppose any such 
tendency as this, whether in ourselves or 
others. Decry as we may the Literature 
of the North, we must at least be honest 
enough to confess that ours is not much 
better. 

Accordingly we hail with the greater 
pleasure such a book as this of “ Barbaros- 
sa; earnest as it is on behalf of the right, 
yet fair and courteous to its opponents; 
learned without pedantry, patriotic with- 
out temper. 

The author boldly takes the position that 
our system of government is a demonstra- 
ted failure, as far as concerns protection to 
the rights of the South. He has laid bare 
with learning and skill the workings of the 
various interests which came to a compro- 
mise in 1787. The embodiment of which 
compromise was the Constitution. This 
instrument, ennobled by the lapse of years 
is now regarded by us with a reverence 
akin to superstition. Yet this same instru- 
ment was feared and distrusted by Patrick 
Henry, George Mason, William Grayson 
and a host of eminent men. This, and no 
other was the weapon, which, as Henry 
vainly warned our forefathers, struck a 
death blow to the prosperity of Virginia. 
And it would, beyond question, have been 
as fatal to the entire South but for Whitney, 
Arkwright, and the Negro race. 

The Philadelphia Convention, which we 
are too fond of regarding as a meeting of 
Sages and Heroes above the reach of hu- 
man ambition and self seeking was in truth 
the scene of a violent and discordant strug- 
gle fur power. It was well known to the 
sharp politicians there assembled, that 
there and then was to be decided a contest 
whose stake was Empire. 

They early perceived that, however great 
the variety and diversity of the interests 
which would exist under the new govern- 
ment, there were two which would swal- 
low up the rest. First, but least of these, 
was the interest of the small oppose: to 
that of the large states; the former suppo- 
sed that they would have to fear a combi- 
nation against them on the part of the 
Jatter; accordingly we find the delegates 
from the small States making the equality 
of Senatorial representation a sine gua non. 


But the second and great question, the 
contest between North and South was 
quickly seen by the astuter members to be 
of paramount importance. The Great strug- 
gle lay between the North and the South. 
And in this struggle hardly could they com- 
promise by admitting the three-fifths basis 
of representation, making thus a constitu- 
tion, based indeed on numbers, but exclud- 
ing from representation two-fifths of our 
slaves. Strange as it may seem to us, so 
steady was setting the stream of emigra- 
tion to the South, thatit was very generally 
supposed in the Convention that even on 
this basis the powers of the government 
would ultimately be vested in the South ; 
though for a few years they would remain 
with the North. But these men. wise as 
they were, did not estimate at its true val- 
ne, as did Henry, with most of Virginia*s 
greatest thinkers, the effect that may be 
produced upon a country by the legislation 
of even a short period, 

The first few sessions of Congress suffi- 
ced to stop the tide of population that was 
seeking our borders, to enrich Northern 
merchants and carriers with Southern prof- 
its, to raise up with bounties the dying fish- 
eries, to fill to plethora the Yankee pockets 
with government patronage, and to impress 
upon our institutions a policy which they 
have never lost. A policy which soon 
made the North so bold as to scout the 
amendments proposed by Virginia and 
which, carried to its natural result and con- 
sequence, has laid heavy duties on the man- 
ufactures of Europe, while the raw article 
passes scot free to the Northern factory ; a 
policy which has studiously neglected to re- 
move the burdens laid on Southern pro- 
ducts in European markets, nay more, has 
prevented the possibility of such removal! 
by tariffs against the products of European 
labour, that have forced the South either to 


buy inferior Northern fabrics at advanced 


rates, or to pay the difference, under the 
name of customs, into the coffers of the 
general government, whence the road is 
broad and straight to the Tankey’s pocket; a 
policy in short which has ever forced the 
South to buy in the dearest and sell in the 
cheapest market. 


“ Barbarossa” brings to the reader’s no- 
tice the galling inequality existing between 
the duties paid by the South and the North. 
By Northern legislation is our burden too 
heavy for us to bear; after destroying the 
prosperity we had gained under wise legis- 
lation by means of negro labour, after dry- 
rotting our ships, laying waste our planta- 
tions, and strangling our infant manufac- 
tures, she now taunts us with our slowness 
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in the race for wealth and bids us lay to 
the charge of the faithful negro, who des- 
pite all Yankee machinations has built up 
a mighty empire for us on the Gulf, that 
ruin which overtook us by means of her 
avarice and injustice and our own trustful- 
ness and folly. 

But, far as this spirit has carried our le- 
gislation, the end is not yet, and we who, 
as Henry prophesied we would, now wear 
the “despised badge of a section” and 
clamour vainly for equal rights, must be 
pushed still further, till human nature shall 
at last revolt and the work of 1787 shall be 
done again and our liberties be regained ; 
through what trials, dangers, and deaths 
time alone may tell. 

We earnestly commend this book to the 
careful consideration of those to whom it 
is addressed, and can but hope that its sol- 
emn warnings for the future, drawn from 


deep thought on the past, may not fall on 
unwilling ears. 





Man anp Woman, or the Law of Honour 
applied to the Solution of the Problem, 
Why are so many more men than women 
Christians? By the Rev. Philip Slaughter. 
With an Introduction by A. T. Bledsoe, 
L.L. D., of the University of Virginia. 


A sensible Highland proverb warns us, 
“Touch not the cat but (i. e. without) the 
glove.” We are obedient to proverbs, and 
are far from wishing to be scratched. 
Critics know to their cost that the litera- 
ture of Theology is a subject to be handled 
gingerly; accordingly we have little to say 
of this book, except that in our judgment 
the intention is better than the execution. 
It appears to be a mild redaction of seve- 
ral mild sermons. Mr. Slaughter doubtless 
hoped to do some good by preaching through 
the press to an audience larger than those 
which usually fructify under his oral dis- 
courses. Mother Church, too, discourages 
any vain parade of learning, enjoining on 
her sons decorum; above all things, deco- 
rum, even, tis whispered, above devotion. 
The book form gave, therefore, an oppor- 
tunity for an occasional pleasantry, and 
let in references to St. Ambrose, Voctius, 
Tertullian, &c., and even to such outside 
barbarians as Horace, Plautus and Persius, 
and one or two contemptuous snubbings of 
those stupid fellows, Gall, Michelet, Spurz- 
heim, &c. The book is calculated to do 
good. But its excellences are marred by 
the blemishes which must ever in the 
nature of things attach to the literature of 
the pulpit; its wide generalities, its ground- 
less assumptions, its complacent self-con- 
tent, and its utter contempt for logic. 
Especially is it like a sermon in the 
obviousness of the thoughts conveyed.— 
Mr. Bledsoe, in his introduction, says that 
itis “at once both obvious and original.” 


This description meets with our hearty 
concurrence; always, however, with two 
reservations. First, it is both “obvious 
and original,” not “once” only, but many 
times, in fact, all the time. Second, many 
thoughts are “at once” so obvious that, in 
these 1860 years, no man has found it 
worth his while to express them, ant are 
therefore “at once” original in the mouth 
of any one who will utter them. 

This introduction, by the way, is some- 
thing eminently original, though not even 
“once” obvious. It seems to consist of 
one anecdote, two metaphors, and one 
witticism; at least a sentence which we 
suppose the Professor thought was witty. 
It deserves to be quoted entire. After 
speaking of Laplace’s assumed elevation 
of mind, he goes on: 

“Now, it would not be proper in us, 
perhaps, to suggest the inquiry, whether 
Laplace was raised to such a sublime 
height by the elevating force of pure reason 
or the expansive force of pure gas.” 

If reason had anything to do with this 
sentence, then we are sure that the reader 
vannot better express bis feelings than by 
this other one, taken from the same page: 

“If ever I feel more profoundly ashamed 
of human reason at any one time than at 
all other times put together, it is when | 
witness such manifestations of it.” 

Jesting aside, we are at a loss to know 
what object this introduction was intended 
to subserve. It contains but one attempt 
at ratiocination, and this, though a failure, 
is not original. It is conveyed in an anec- 
dote told of a Chief Justice and a young 
man “fresh from the study of Butler’s 
Analogy.” The Chief Justice objected to 
Christianity the inconsistency of its fol- 
lowers, but admiited his belief in natural 
religion. The young man, very “fresh” 
he must have been, thought to parry the 
objection by asking whether natural reli- 
gion would not be overthrown, as well as 
Christianity, by a consideration of the 
crimes and faults of man. The Chief 
Justice was answered, so Mr. Bledsoe 
thinks. So do not we. We do not think 
the Justice's objection was strong, but we 
do think the answer was quite as weak. 
Christianity professes to make men better, 
professes to be God’s own means of re- 
generation and grace to man. Natural 
religion gives us no such assurance. The 
analogy fails, therefore; and this objection 
when urged against natural religion, re- 
solves itself into that much mooted diffi- 
culty, the origin and existence of evil—a 
difficulty which underlies, we allow, the 
theories both of natural and revealed reli- 
gion. This difficulty has been, in the con- 
ceit of many theologians, satisfactorily 
settled; but the Saviour himself refused 
to enter into the discussion of it, and 
waived its solution, saying only “it must 
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needs be that offences come, but woe unto 
that man by whom the offence cometh.” 
After all, the introduction seems to have 
been written by Mr. Bledsoe not so much 
to introduce to the reader his friend’s 
book as to air his own knowledge of Gib- 
bon’s and Laplace’s writings. Indeed, 
most of it is taken up with the latter. 
But he is very severe on Gibbon, too. He 
uses one to batter the other, and makes 
diamond cut diamond, dog eat dog, in a 
way that is refreshing to the true believer. 
Finally he crushes Gibbon with the assu- 
rance that he might have been a better 
man if he had sought to be a Christian, 
and yet would have been “rather a sorry 
Christian” after all. Poor Gibbon! how 
unquiet must he be in his grave after such 
an assault. We hope that the book may 
have the effect which its zeal and piety 
deserve. But we must advise Mr. Slaugh- 
ter to beware in future who introduces 
him. 

Remember the Bird in the Fable, how 
his neck was wrung just because he kept 
bad company. 


—_ 


Exercises IN Frencn Syntax. By F. T. 
WINKELMANN. D. Appleton &Co.: New 
York. A. Morris, Richmond. 


Almost all our text-books are more or 
less deficient in treating of the Syntaz, 
in such a manner as to give a complete 
view of the structure of the French lan- 
guage, and furnishing the student with a 
system of examples, taken from standard 
authors, to serve as models for arranging 
and constructing any sentence the transla- 
tion of which may be attended with doubt 
or difficulty. 

These considerations have induced the 
preparation of the present work. It is in- 
tended for students who already have a 
partial acquaintance with French, but 
wish to acquire a thorongh knowledge of 
its syntax, and to exercise themselves in 
translating from the English into the 
French language. 


A Ron Turoves Evropr. By Erastus C. 
Benedict. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
443 and 445 Broadway ; London, 16 Lit- 
tle Britain. 1860. 


The author of this neatly bound volume 
says in his prefatory letter, that the account 
of his travels was written for his own 
pleasure, and. published for the reader’s 
benefit. Certain it is, that we received no 
benefit from a perusal of its pages, and 
gained but a small amount of pleasure. 
We and the reading public generally, are 
heartily tired of the published travels of 
European tourists, under which the press 
groans. Half a century ago, it was a very 
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different matter---then, it was something 
worth speaking of, to go to the old world, 
but now, those who remainin America are 
most wondered at; and, we home bodies 
know pretty much all about modern Eu- 
rope, that the most observant traveller 
could tell us. However, for a work of its 
kind, this “ Run Through Europe,” is quite 
agreeable, being written in an easy episto- 
lary style, and wanting the monotonous and 
humdrum manner literary travellers gene- 
rally adopt. Altogether, Mr. Erastus C. 
Benedict would have done better, Had he 
preserved a strict silence on his return 
from his trans-Atlantic wanderings. In 
parting, we would beg all present and fu- 
ture travellers in Europe, to make them- 
selves famous, by not conforming to the 
cacoethes scribendi. 


Vireinia, EspectAtty Ricumonp, in By-coxe 
Days. By Samuel Mordecai. 


We greet with pleasure the Second Edi- 
tion of this book, which will always be ac- 
ceptable to the lovers of Richmond and its 
people. Mr. Mordecai advances no claims 
to high consideration for style or learning ; 
yet his pen moves with an ease and ele- 
gance that may well be envied by many of 
far greater pretensions. The apparent ab- 
sence of care and method, and his random, 
hap-hazard way of touching on a variety 
of subjects, give a piquancy to the whole, 
while the good nature and wide sympathy 
with men and things, with which the book 
is full, make its every reader a friend of 
the Author. . 

The work may be had of Messrs. West 
& Johnson, the publishers. In its genera! 
style and finish, they have well vindicated 
the ability of Richmond to do its own pub- 
lishing, proving that, with a little more en- 
couragement, our city would soon be a 
centre in the business of publication for the 
South. 


Harpers’ Greek ano Latin Texts. Eurip- 
ides Ex Recensione Frederici A. Paley. 
Accessit Verborum et Nominum Index. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. A. Mor- 


ris, Richmond. 


We are not of those whose boast it is to 
have “ripped with old Euripides ” in the 
original, our Hellenic performances hav- 
ing come to an untimely end in the middle 
of the first book of Homer. We cannot, 
therefore, without a greater stretch of edi- 
torial audacity than we feel inclined to at 
present, comment very profoundly and in- 
telligently on this work. But, this much 
we think—that the student who lays hands 
on Harper’s little Vol. 1 of Euripides, will 
throw away his other copy and buy this, 
so beautifully is it printed, and so handy is 
it to have in the recitation room, or to car- 
ry about in the pocket. 
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